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D much has been written on George Bernard The only tribute paid him which may per- 
law since his death that little remains to be haps be questioned is the frequent assertion 
id, and in any case one has always the feeling that as a dramatist he comes second to Shake- 
' writing on G. B. S. how much better he _ speare. In the quantity of his work this may be 
puld have expressed it himself. so, for in comparison with Shakespeare 
‘The qualities which are likely to give him Marlowe, Webster, Sheridan, and Congreve 
sting fame are too obvious to need stressing. wrote little, and Ben Jonson, though he may 
fis nevertheless perhaps worth suggesting that compete in the study, can hardly do so on the 
|title to greatness lies less in any of the indi- stage. But comparison of Shaw with Shake- 
Midual spheres in which he was a master than _speare is virtually impossible, for (except that 
‘the sum total of his activities and gifts. He they both mentioned St. Joan) they have 
is a great dramatist, but Shakespeare, nothing in common. It would be unfair to 
oliére, and probably Ibsen, were greater. Shaw to say—though in a sense it is true—that 
@ is said to have played a considerable part among English dramatists Shakespeare is first 
Jaying the political foundations of the British and the rest nowhere, for Shaw did not write 
labour party, but the influence in politics as Shakespeare did. Shaw compares with 
|a literary man who never held practical Ibsen and Strindberg, and in some respects 
te is hard to assess, and while everything with Aristophanes. The only appropriate 
wrote on politics was as stimulating as second to Shakespeare in dramatists is not an 
/Shavianism was, he contradicted himselfso Englishman, but Moliére. Shakespeare and 
ten that he could hardly rank with a Platoor Méoliére reflect the world as it is. Shaw aspired 
Burke. But in addition to his dramatic and _ to argue the world into what he wanted it to be. 
iological genius he was a superb wit, an His plays illuminate, inspire, and cleanse the 
itrancing speaker and lecturer, and ascapable mind, but to talk of him in comparison with 
producer of plays as ever a playwright can Shakespeare is an aesthetic confusion. The 
ve been. These talents, coupled with his heart and the brain are two different things. 
air for publicity, infinite zest for life, and in- In Shakespeare the human heart finds perfect 
xt nguishable high spirits, add up to a total expression: in Shaw the brain operates, more 
iich is surely greater than any of its parts. often than not irrespective of the heart, with 
¢ total is expressed by the word ‘person- perfect precision. And yet with a touching 
ity’, and it is the loss of his personality contradiction of most of his life’s doctrine 
Mich has left in our lives so desolating a Shaw directed that his ashes should be mingled 
acuum. with those of his wife. Vale anima candida! 








Notes and Observations 
BOSWELL UNEXPURGATED 


THE recent publication of Boswell’s London 
Journal was advertised as ‘the Literary Event 
of the Century’. It is a somewhat embarrassing 
event. 

The discovery of the manuscript at Fetter- 
cairn House by an Aberdonian lecturer in 
quest of material for a life of James Beattie was 
dramatic, the light thrown by the Journal on 
London of the seventeen-sixties, and on the 
early genius of the chronicler for literary 
portraiture and self-revelation, is fascinating, 
especially the account of his conversations with 
Sheridan, his visit to Oxford University, and 
his first meeting with Johnson. But unfor- 
tunately the work is marred by numerous 
passages describing the author’s amatory de- 
baucheries which were remarked on in the 
Spectator by ‘Janus’, one of the sanest of con- 
temporary commentators, as ‘the filthiest thing 
I have read anywhere’. That young Boswell 
was over-amorous is no news: he narrates 
the long succession of his youthful passions in 
his Letters collected by Professor Tinker and 
published in 1924, but these letters were 
edited with discretion. No such discretion 
marks the editing of the London Journal, where 
we are spared no details however noxious, 
brutal, or medical. 

Not only was no warning given of this 
element in the book, but by the serializing of 
innocuous extracts in a highly respectable 
Sunday paper before publication in book form 
readers were misléd, so that at Christmas, when 
the volume appeared sponsored by a hierarchy 
of academic dignitaries both American and 
British, bound with dark-blue dignity, and 
inscribed with Boswell’s virtuous family crest, 
the. public, including its austerer members, 
hastened to present it to one another as the 
new classic, with agitating results. Bishops gave 
it to their wives, deans to their daughters, and 
vice versa. It would be interesting to know how 
many librarians of school libraries will add it 
to their shelves before reading it. 

It may be urged that to draw further atten- 
tion to a book of this kind is only further to 


increase its circulation. This argument is sound 
in the case of a minor work, the fame of which 
might otherwise be short and doubtful. But it 
does not apply to a work of such importance 
as the present one, and which has already been 
sold in thousands. We must face an issue 
already raised. 

The general question involved is where a 
limit should be set in expurgating or not 
expurgating a classic, or, in this case, the early 
work of the author of a subsequent classic, 
Modernists will not be lacking who will spurn 
any suggestion of expurgation, and who will 
deride what is written here as prudery timid 
and ridiculous. To this attitude we are im 
pervious. If the words classic and English 
Literature are to be made the cloak for pub 
lishing of material which offends the elements 
of taste and decency, such classics will forfeit 
the respect due to them, and do an ill service 
to our literary inheritance. Let those who scorn 
expurgation ask themselves honestly whether 
there are no limits they would set were ita 
question not of a book to be kept on their 
shelves but of a picture to be hung on thei 
walls. 

It is not for us to pass judgement on Boswell, 
He was as God made him—‘an idler, a lecher, 
a drunkard, and a snob’, who through his Lift 
of Johnson enriched the world by a mysterious 
paradox with one of its masterpieces. Boswell 
did not publish the Journal himself, nor did his 
literary executors (who included Malone), nor 
did his children. It has been reserved for the 
present day to pass it naked to an unsuspecting 
public, and to justify not only Macaulay's 
view of the author, but the resurgence of 4 
Jeremy Collier with a far more serious object 
of attack than the fantastic comedies of the 
Restoration. 

Why could not the book have been issued, 
not squeamishly bowdlerized, but with such 
entries omitted as destroy admiration and 
gratitude for several hundred pages through 
disgust for less than half a dozen? 

G. B. 
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A Burke Discovery 
By H. V. F. SOMERSET 


Four letters to Edmund Burke from the Frenchman to whom his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France were addressed 


To whom were Burke’s Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France addressed? This is a problem that 
has long remained unsolved; though several 
incorrect solutions have indeed been sug- 
gested. 

Usually it has been asserted that the Reflec- 
tions were a reply to a Monsieur Dupont,' and 
it has even been stated that this was the same 
person as the Monsieur Dupont who translated 
Burke’s famous pamphlet.? Or, again, the 
person addressed in the Reflections has been 
identified with the Monsieur Dupont to whom 
Burke’s Letter to a member of the National Assembly 
was written. But Monsieur Paul Mantoux, in 
his article ‘A qui furent adressées les Réflexions 
sur la Révolution Frangaise de Burke?’,? has to 
some extent cleared the air by establishing the 
real identity both of Dupont the translator— 
this was Pierre-Gaétan Dupont (1759 or 1760- 
1817), who was in England in 1788 or 1789, 
and was made Naval Intendant at Toulon in 
1814—and of Dupont the member of the 
National Assembly—this was Frangois-Louis 
Thibault de Menonville, a Field-Marshal, 
who represented the Noblesse of Saint-Dié in 
the National Assembly. But Monsieur Man- 
toux was unable to discover the correspondent 
to whom Burke addressed the Reflections, and 
even stated his belief that there was, in fact, 
no such person; and that Burke used a literary 
artifice and invented an imaginary corre- 
spondent.* 

But the following four letters, belonging to 
Mr. Thomas Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, of Milton 
Hall, Peterborough, and now lodged with the 
Northamptonshire Record Society—and here 
printed (in translation) by kind permission 

* eg. T. Macknight, Life and Times of Edmund Burke, 
P. 280. ‘M. Dupont, the gentleman to whom the Reflec- 
tions were . . . addressed’; also E. J. Payne’s edition of 
the Reflections, p. vi; also Sir Philip Magnus, Edmund 
Burke, p. 187. 

* e.g. in Burke’s Correspondence, edited by the Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke (1844), iii. 102. 

: “4 Révolution frangaise, Ixxxv (1932), Pp. 5-15. 


of the owner—reveal at last the real name 
of Burke’s correspondent—it was de Pont, 
not Dupont—and also something of his 
character. : 

These letters are, then, of considerable 
interest as revealing the name of Burke’s corre- 
spondent for the first time. But they may also 
be considered important from the fact that 
they reveal in addition the attitude of an in- 
telligent young Frenchman, himself Burke’s 
own pupil, towards the Revolution and towards 
Burke’s Reflections upon it. Moreover, letter 
No. 4 must be one of the earliest criticisms to 
be written of Burke’s famous pamphlet; as it is 
dated 6 December 1790, and the Reflections 
themselves only appeared on the preceding 
1 November. In short, this letter is an early 
criticism of the Reflections, a French criticism, 
and a criticism by an admiring disciple of 
Burke. 

Meanwhile it is notable how strongly the 
young de Pont in 1789 dissented from many of 
Burke’s views. Indeed it appears, from another 
source, that he was now quite an admirer of 
the Revolution; for also among the Milton 
MSS. is a letter to Burke, dated 13 December 
1790, from Monsieur Dupont the translator of 
the Reflections, in which he says that he is dis- 
tributing copies of the work, and incidentally 
remarks: ‘Quant a de Pons [sic], il a eu le sien. 
C’est trop d’honneur pour lui; il est accusé d’une 
maniére affreuse d’étre au plus profond de la 
démocratie.’5 

Moreover, it is significant that the letter 
dated 6 December, from de Pont to Burke,® 
appeared, with some very slight alterations, as 
a pamphlet in English, printed by Debrett, in 
1791 under the title ‘Answer | to the | Reflec- 
tions | of the | Right Hon. Edmund Burke | by 
M. Depont | with original notes. | London | 
printed for J. Debrett Piccadilly | MDCCXCTI’ ;” 


5 Milton MSS. Packet A. ix. 6. 

6 See below; letter No. IV. 

7 There is a copy in the Bodleian Library. But my 
acquaintance with this pamphlet is due to Professor 
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so that it would seem that de Pont must have 
offered a copy of his letter to some English 
opponent of Burke, perhaps to Thomas Paine, 
to whom probably rather than to de Pont him- 
self we may owe the addition of the ‘original 
notes’. Such an act, at any rate, would be fully 
in accordance with the statement of Monsieur 
Dupont that de Pont had now become a keen 
democrat. 

But the question still remains, who was this 
de Pont, this ‘very young gentleman’ to whom 
Burke refers so mysteriously in the preface to 
his pamphlet? The name de Pont, it may be 
noted, is not a common one, as Dupont is, in 
France. 

It may be asked then, if we have any infor- 
mation from other sources of such a person, at 
this time, in France. And the answer is that we 
have. For—again among the Milton MSS.— 
there is extant a letter from the famous Madame 
de Genlis to Burke, dated 12 October 1785,' 
in which she writes: ‘Mr de Pont intendant de 
Metz est un homme d’esprit et de mérite, et un 
magistrat considéré . . .; il m’a conjuré de lui 
donner une lettre pour vous’. So here we have 
a Monsieur de Pont. But it may be asked if this 


person can possibly be Burke’s correspondent 
if he was still, even in 1790, ‘a very young 


gentleman’*—to use Burke’s words—and 
actually, by his own account,’ only twenty- 
three in 1789—and therefore only nineteen in 
1785 (the year of Madame de Genlis’s letter) ? 
The puzzle might seem, therefore, still to be 
unsolved. 

But meanwhile we find that in the catalogue 
of the Library of the British Museum there is 
listed a pamphlet entitled Exposé de ce qui s’est 
passé a Metz le 4 aotit 1790, a Voccasion d’une 
déclaration faite 4 M. de Pont au nom des soldats 
provinciaux;* and this would seem to help us. 
For it is noticeable that the brochure has 
reference, like Madame de Genlis’s letter, both 
to a Monsieur de Pont and to Metz. Might it 
not be, therefore, that it was this ‘M. de Pont’ 
of Metz, whom Madame de Genlis was intro- 
ducing to Burke in 1785, and that Burke’s ‘very 
young gentleman’ was his son? 


Thomas Copeland, late of Yale, who discovered a copy 
of it in the Library there. 

* Milton MSS. Packet xxiii. 

2 See Burke’s Preface to the Reflections. 

3 See letter No. III below. 4 B.M. F. 52 (15). 


Such a supposition would seem to be justi- 
fied. For we know that one Jean De Pont was 
Intendant of the province of the Three 
Bishoprics from 1778 to 1790—this must be 
Madame de Genlis’s friend—and. that he had 
a son, Charles Francois de Pont, who was born 
at Paris on 6 September 1767, became an 
advocate in May 1783, was Advocate-general 
of the Parlement of Metz (at the age of sixteen) 
in 1784, and was made a conseiller of the Parle- 
ment of Paris, when twenty-two years old, in 
1789;° and surely this Charles Frangois de 
Pont must. be the same person as Burke’s corre- 
spondent, who gives his address in his letter to 
Burke of 4 November 1789, quoted below, as 
‘Mr De Pont, Conseiller au P’* de Paris, Rue 
des Filles de St. Thomas No. 11, Paris’. 

We have also the evidence of a letter of 
Richard Burke (senior) to Edmund, of 10 
November 1785, in which he tells how he has 
taken ‘Mr de Pont’ and his son to the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, and speaks of the ‘much 
satisfaction . . . expressed by pére and fils’; 
while this occasion is referred to also by the 
young de Pont in the second of the letters 
printed below. 

These letters, therefore, both provide the 
key to the discovery of the identity of Burke's 
correspondent, of whom the world has so long 
been in ignorance, and also, as we have already 
observed, give us a sidelight upon that corre 
spondent’s mentality, and upon the attitude of 
an intelligent young French liberal towards 
Burke’s famous Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. 


Letter No. I. Murton MSS. A.X.11.£. 
Paris, this 15th January, 1786. 
Monsieur, 
Permit me to express to you my lively and 
sincere thanks for all the kindnesses that you 
have heaped upon me during my stay in 


5 This information concerning Jean de Pont and his 
son, Charles Francois de Pont, has been kindly provided 
by Monsieur J. Godechot, Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Toulouse, who gives as his 
authorities: E. Michel, Biographie du Parlement de Metz; 
R. Parisot, Histoire de Lorraine, t. iii, p. 41; and R. Paquet, 
Bibliographie analytique de Vhistoire de Metz pendant la 
Révolution, Paris, Picard, 1926, t. ii, p. 1355. Parisot’s 
Histoire de Lorraine, which describes the commotions at 
Metz in 1790, may be consulted in the Library of the 
Brit*-h Museum. 

© See note to letter No. II below. 
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England. Be assured, I pray you, that I shall 
never forget them and that ingratitude will 
find no place in my heart. You did not scorn 
my extreme youth, you have aided it, and have 
sought to make clear to me the character of 
the most esteemed nation in the universe. I 
consider that the three days that I passed in 
your company have given a new strength to my 
soul, and that, in short, I am the better for 
them. Would that I could pass more time with 
you, have the pleasure of listening to you, of 
profiting by your enlightenment and your so 
gentle and informing knowledge, and finally 
bring myself to deserve your friendship! What 
joy for me if I have been able to inspire you 
with a little interest in me, and if you some- 
times think of a young Frenchman who over- 
whelmed you with questions! I have had the 
pleasure of finding your son again here, (and) 
he has promised me to be so good as to take 
charge of this letter. 

I have not yet given up the hope of returning 
in two or three years to your country, and will 
hasten thither as soon as ever I am free, if my 
parents will allow me to do so. I hope you do 
not doubt of my desire to hasten thither, and 
how pleased I shall be to come to see you at 
Beaconsfield. I am going to put myself under 
a teacher of English and try to strengthen my 
knowledge of your language. I should like to 
have written this letter in English, but have 
not dared to do so, feeling that I have not the 
capacity. What is certain is that I can find no 
words, either in English or in French, sufficient 
to express to you the liveliness of my gratitude 
and of the respectful feelings with which 

I am, Monsieur, 
your very humble and 
very obedient servant 
De Pont (son) 
I beg you to present my 
respects to Mrs. Burke 
and to Monsieur your brother. 


Letter No. II. Mitton MSS. A.X.11.c. 
Paris. 4 Nov. 1789. 
Are you so good, Monsieur, as to remember 
still a young Frenchman who had the happi- 
ness to spend several days with you at Beacons- 
field, who was recommended to you by your 
son whom he had met at Calais and whom he 
A2 
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has seen since in Paris, who visited with you 
the inns of Southwarck [sic], who attended the 
festivities of the Lord Mayor with your brother,' 
and who, finally, has been guilty of not writing 
to you since his return to France? Pray allow 
him, Monsieur, to break his silence today, and 
to remind you of his existence! Be sure that he 
will never forget that his heart beat for the 
first time at the name of Liberty when he 
heard you speak of her, do not doubt of that 
interest with which he has followed in the 
public press the various motions that you have 
moved in Parliament. Be assured of the pleasure 
that he has always experienced in speaking of 
you to various Englishmen whom he has had 
occasion to meet in France. Finally, believe 
that he has perhaps been lazy, and frivolous, 
but that he is not at all ungrateful, and that he 
will never forget the marks of kindness showed 
him. He has not yet lost the frankness which 
pleased you in him, and he dares to flatter him- 
self that you will soon reply to him, that you 
will forgive his long silence, and that you will 
allow him from now on to hold a continuous 
correspondence with you and to keep you in- 
formed of the news of his country. 

If you will deign to assure him that the 
French are worthy of being free, that they 
know how to distinguish liberty from licence, 
and a legitimate government from a despotic 
power—if you will deign also to assure him 
that the Revolution now begun will succeed— 
proud in your support he will never be beaten 
down by the discouragement which often 
follows hope. 

I had intended, Monsieur, to come and see 
you again in England last spring, to come and 
talk politics with you, for a true idea of your 
government, and again listen to the conversa- 
tion of the great man who makes ministers 


' A letter of Richard Burke to Edmund Burke (senior) 
describes his taking the de Ponts to this function. Pro- 
fessor Dixon Wecter quotes from it in his Edmund Burke 
and his Kinsmen (University of Colorado Studies), 1939, 
Pp. 74, but mistakenly calls Monsieur de Pont ‘M. 
Dupont’. The original letter is in the Milton MSS. ii. 56, 
and is dated 10 Nov. 1785. Speaking of the Lord Mayor’s 
festivities Richard Burke writes: ‘Now I have time to tell 
you that having . . . obtained two tickets, I offered the 
odd one to Mr. de Pont for any friend to whom he might 
wish to give it.’ The person to whom he gave it was his 
son: and later in the letter Richard continues ‘much 
satisfaction was expressed by pére and fils at the coup 
@eoeil....” 
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tremble, and who encourages young men who 
are lovers of Liberty; but the great interest of 
our public affairs has detained me in France. 
I have followed them with care. I have heard 
proclaimed in our National Assembly the 
great principles of governments, I have taught 
myself while talking with you [page torn] .. . 
and I have come to feel for my new fatherland 
that sentiment of which you were the first to 
speak to me, but of which I could then form 
no true conception. I still cherish the hope of 
coming to see you next spring and I hope you 
will then be in London, and your son too. But 
in any case I promise to write you exact news 
until then, and I flatter myself with the hope 
that you will answer me soon. 
My address is: 
a Mr. De Pont, 
Conseiller au p'* de Paris, 
Rue des Filles de St Thomas No 11, 
Paris. 


Letter No. IIT. Muuton MSS. A..ii.70. 
Paris. Dec. 19. 1789. 


I have received, sir, the answer from you 
which I so particularly expected. I was fearful 
my letter’ had never reached you—but I rely 
so entirely on your goodness and your attach- 
ment, that I never thought for a moment you 
had entirely forgotten me. 

I regret most extremely that you did not 
judge it proper to send the letter you mention 
having written to me;? our letters are not now 
opened, and the critical moments through 
which our passage lay are now practically at 
an end. Your letter would have given me the 
more pleasure as it would have settled my 
ideas on several very important points which 
highly interest us at this moment. 

I agree with you, sir, as to that love of liberty 
which you approve in me. I earnestly desire 
we should be free, I hope we shall be so—but 
it is for a foreign observer without passions and 
without prejudices in this respect to determine 
whether we are using the best methods to 


* Our letter No. II, of 4 November, no doubt. 

2 ‘An answer was written some time in the month of 
October 1789, but it was kept back upon prudential 
considerations.’ Burke: Preface to the Reflections. It seems 
that Burke must here be referring to an answer to de 
Pont’s letter of 4 November, above, and has misdated 
his own reply ‘October’ when it should read ‘November’. 
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arrive at that liberty. The authority of the 
English Revolution Society, makes me hope it, 
but there are moments when I distrust the 
character of my nation. 

I hear it often asserted that governments 
alone form national characters—but can the 
change be brought about as quickly as they 
wish to persuade us it can? I continually hear 
it said that the Revolution is completed, but I 
do not indulge in these hopes when I see those 
men who desired it do not seem to look beyond, 
or have any other wishes than, the establish- 
ment of the now-existing constitution. It has 
without doubt great defects, and some passages 
in your letter make me feel that you find terrible 
ones in it. But has it not also great advantages, 
and does it not establish in the most precise 
manner the distinction between the powers 
and the rights of the nation? 

The anarchy which still subsists amongst us 
frightens some people, wearies a great number, 
and gives rise to calumnies against liberty. 
But is it not astonishing that this anarchy is not 
greater in an old, corrupt, and formerly servile 
nation, suddenly enlightened as to its rights, 
and that at the instant that all judicial and 
executive authority was annihilated? 

We have felt some violent shocks—but were 
they not naturally to be expected at the moment 
of attacking the formidable bodies of the 
nobility and the clergy, and of reforming all 
the abuses under which the people groaned? 

Ah! tell me, you whom I look to as a guide 
and master, tell me that the events which have 
taken place have been the necessary conse- 
quences of a change which circumstances 
rendered indispensable! Ah, tell me that I may 
hope to see my country worthy to enjoy liberty, 
English liberty! My utmost wishes extend no 
further. I do not partake of the excessive en- 
thusiasm of those who think our constitution 
will be superior to yours. Would that ours were 
founded on as solid a base, and that our per- 
sonal freedom were as well secured! 

I am of opinion at the same time that we 
require some stronger means than you do, to 
maintain it, and that local and national differ- 
ences oblige us to adopt precautions on our 
part, which with you are unnecessary. This 
single consideration perhaps has determined 
us to institute only one assembly and to yield 
to the King only a suspensive veto, and yet 
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perhaps the very excess of these precautions 
may defeat their end. 

Condescend, sir, to satisfy my doubts, and 
do not leave under the prejudice of party 
spirit a young man who was taught in 
England the danger of all prejudices. Con- 
descend to write me a few words on the subject 
in question, prior to the moment when I shall 
have the pleasure of giving myself up to political 
discussions with you at your charming house at 
Beaconsfield. We will then again examine the 
different interesting details of your farm-yard: 
we will renew those interesting walks from 
which I formerly derived such pleasure and 
instruction, and we will talk of politics and will 
reason together. It will be curious to see one of 
the greatest men in England condescend to 
reason with a young Frenchman of twenty- 
three. That Frenchman, however, has been 
able to obtain some portion of Mr. Burke’s 
esteem; that Frenchman has certainly no pre- 
tensions to be a philosopher, but has the senti- 
ments of liberty and equality; he is therefore 
worthy of your conversation. 

Mr. Gunning, who is to set off in two days, 
has promised to deliver you this letter, and 
will, if he has the pleasure of seeing you, assure 
you of the lively interest I take in your welfare, 
and that of your family. I now and then read 
English, but politics have made me neglectful 
of it; I nevertheless hope to converse with you, 
sir, in that language when I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you. I dare not write to you 
. in English, it is so difficult to reason justly even 
in one’s own language, in treating of the sub- 
jects contained in this letter, that I should fear 
to be very unsuccessful indeed in a foreign one. 

Permit me to conclude without ceremony. 

De Pont. 
Dec. 29. 1789. 


Letter No. IV. Mitton MSS. A.1X.21. 
Paris, Dec. 6th, 1790. 
Monsieur, 

When I took the liberty, last year, of asking 
your opinion on the political events in France, 
I had certainly no idea that my letter would 
lead to the publication of the work you have so 
kindly sent me. I will even confess that I should 
never have made the request, had I been able 
to foresee its effect; and that if I had at that 
time known your opinions, far from begging 
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you to express them, I should have besought 
you not to make them public. I should have 
pointed out to you that the weight carried by 
your mere name would renew the hopes of 
those who are the defeated party in France 
today, and that to encourage them to further 
efforts was to expose them to fresh dangers. 
I should have agreed with you with regard to 
some of the mistakes that our National Assembly 
was bound to make amid all the agitations and 
disturbances to which it has been subjected, 
but I should have done my best to persuade 
you that those mistakes could only be repaired 
by time, experience, and reflection, and that 
any attempt to correct them on the spot could 
only expose my country to a fresh series of those 
troubles and disasters of all kinds by which she 
has been tormented for about two years, to the 
deep distress of the true friends of humanity. 
I should have tried to convince you that the 
anarchy, of which you describe the evils so 
forcibly, could not fail to be horribly prolonged, 
if the only authority trusted by the nation were 
attacked. I should perhaps have succeeded in 
preventing one who is among the most ardent 
champions of liberty in his own country from 
joining the ranks, in mine, of the defenders of 
despotism. 

Yes, Monsieur, your kind, sensitive heart has 
been so deeply moved by the sorrows accom- 
panying our revolution that you must surely 
shrink from bringing still more terrible sufferings 
upon us by involuntarily supporting the party 
that actually wishes for a counter-revolution, 
and declares that our Constitution must be purified 
by fire and blood. This motive, I am certain, 
Monsieur, would have determined you to 
preserve silence, had you not feared that the 
events in our country would react upon yours. 
This sentiment, which is apparent throughout 
your work, must be deeply ingrained in the 
heart of every true Englishman, and the fear 
lest his country should cast away a real good 
for the sake of a better but distant ideal, strikes 
me as extremely natural. 

I will even confess to you, Monsieur, at the 
risk of being thought a bad patriot by some of 
the innovators whose views, for the most part, 
I have adopted, that I should have been 
strongly opposed to any kind of change in 
France if our former government had been as 
good as yours, and our individual liberty as 
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secure. But can one honestly, Monsieur, com- 
pare the situations of the two kingdoms? I am 
very far from thinking that a revolution is 
always and everywhere a fortunate event, but 
had it not become indispensable in France at 
the time it occurred? It was not on the 5th 
October that it was effected, as you seem to 
think, when you omit to trace back the course 
of events to an earlier date, and lay so much 
stress on the story of that terrible day, which 
should be expunged from our history. The 
Revolution was already achieved, and the 
events of the 5th October combined absolute 
uselessness with every other kind of atrocity. 
It was during the 12th and 13th July, 1789, 
that the battle was joined between the oppres- 
sion of the past and dawning liberty. It was 
then that the French nation expressed its will 
with the greatest energy, and won the most 
complete victory. Believe me, Monsieur, since 
that time good citizens have often bemoaned 
the way in which certain culpable or ignorant 
men have abused their power, but these can 
only be confused with the mass of the people by 
those who are the people’s enemies, and always 
concerned to paint them in the darkest colours. 
You are too just and too impartial, Monsieur, 
to hold the nation responsible for crimes com- 
mitted by a few unprincipled ruffians on the 
5th October, and you know me well enough to 
be sure that I take absolutely the same view as 
yourself of the sad events you describe in such 
touching words. But may I be permitted, 
Monsieur, to recall to your mind a few events 
that occurred before that day, and were in- 
accurately reported to you by some Frenchmen 
whose prejudices made them represent France 
tc you as she ought to have been, and not as she 
actually was, when the States General first met. 

All that France required at that time, you 
say, Monsieur, was a few new taxes, to equalize 
expenses and receipts. But were not the people 
already groaning under the weight of the taxes, 
which were made all the more burdensome 
from being collected by the most arbitrary of 
governments? And had not bankruptcy already 
been declared by a decree of the Council? You 
speak to us of the Laws, of Religion, and of 
Public Opinion, which modified, you say, the 
effects of despotism, and made it more ap- 
parent than real. Of the laws, Monsieur; but 
the laws that are worthiest of respect, and had 
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hitherto been most respected, had surely been 
outraged? Was not justice dumb, anarchy 
reigning in all parts of the kingdom? You speak 
of religion; but in the days of ignorance, and 
fanaticism, and superstition, were the effects of 
despotism modified in France by religion? You 
point to public opinion, but at that time, 
Monsieur, was it not universally hostile to the 
existing government? Were not men whose 
interests are the most opposed to each other 
today, united then by one general aim of re- 
sisting oppression? Did not the officers who 
complain so forcibly, and with so much reason, 
of the insubordination of their men, themselves 
give the example of resisting arbitrary and 
illegal orders? Did not the judges who most 
loudly condemn the reprehensible excesses of 
the people, themselves believe at that time that 
excesses were unavoidable? Was not the re- 
bellion general, then, against that government 
that you think so favourable to the population, 
to commerce, and to the prosperity of the king’s 
dominions? Must it not be admitted, Mon- 
sieur, by anyone who has followed the course, 
in this country, of the political events that pro- 
duced the revolution—by anyone, at least, 
who is not interested in looking for extraneous 
causes—that the deposed government could no 
longer continue to exist? But you say, Mon- 
sieur, that it would have been better to reform 
and perfect it, without making any innovations, 
But why should the firm, courageous man who 
has always been the most strenuous opponent 
of abuses in his own country, suddenly adopt 
the astute language of Frenchmen nourished 
on abuses—men who were ignominiously 
beaten back from the ramparts of despotism, 
and sought refuge in a so-called Constitution? 
There they took their stand behind the en- 
trenchments, namely, the monstrous division of 
the Orders and the four vetoes, where they 
hoped to defend, step by step, all the vices of 
the old régime. Certain estimable people, who 
have the respect of all parties, thought that the 
old divisions of the Orders should be replaced 
by a second Chamber, somewhat similar to the 
one that exists today in your country. We need 
not embark, Monsieur, on the large question 
whether a single Legislative Body would not be 
preferable (with suitable restrictions and modi- 
fications); nor need we retrace the special 
circumstances that made the people fear lest 
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the nobles, who had kept them in the past out 
of every kind of employment, should still pre- 
serve the same prerogatives in another form. 
But must it not be admitted that the excessive 
praise accorded to your constitution was more 
likely to prevent us from adopting it, than to 
persuade us to do so? Free nations are too 
proud to recognize their neighbour’s superiority 
very easily, especially in the matter of their 
constitution. I have been trying so far to show 
you, Monsieur, that if the French Revolution 
only began for you when the London clubs and 
Dr. Price became aware of it, it began for us at 
a far more remote period. Its origin must be 
sought before the time when the States General 
assembled, and the most numerous, most 
miserable, most oppressed portion of the nation 
had expressed the desire to ‘vote by head’ 
in very different documents from those in 
which you saw only a wish to reform a few 
abuses. 

I shall not attempt, Monsieur, to combat 
the various points in your book: in trying to 
fight with you I should too obviously injure 
the cause I would fain defend. I will leave 
that noble and glorious task to some man 
worthier than I to measure swords with you. 
I will content myself with putting before you 
a few brief reflections, with the sole object of 
proving to you that my love of Liberty has not 
been weakened by the temporary oppressions 
of a few individuals, that the horror inspired in 
me by our past troubles has only increased my 
fear lest fresh ones should arise, and that the 
fault you see in Dr. Price, of mistaking the de- 
parture from principles for the principles them- 
selves, must not be attributed to me. 

You bemoan, Monsieur, the feebleness of the 
executive power and the strength possessed by 
the committees of the National Assembly; and 
I bemoan these things myself. But I do not 
think we must conclude that these conditions 
are likely to last, nor insist upon a civil war in 
France to bring back an order of things to 
which reason leads naturally. You bemoan the 
temporary poverty of the people, Monsieur, 
and I too bemoan it; but I do not think the best 
way of restoring plenty in France is to excite 
fresh disturbances, which will prevent rich 
emigrants and lovers of peace from returning 
to the country. You bemoan the loss of the 
public credit, and I, Monsieur, bemoan it also; 
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but I do not think the best means of restoring 
it is to attack the various financial operations 
of the National Assembly, and persuade the 
landowners and the holders of stock that they 
ought to be enemies, when, as a matter of fact, 
their interests are identical. You bemoan the 
defection of the troops, Monsieur, and I too 
bemoan it; but I feel reassured by the conduct 
of the National Militia and troops of the line at 
the affair at Nancy, and I am convinced that 
Frenchmen will always be united by a common 
danger. You bemoan the spectacle presented 
to all Europe by the scandalous internal divi- 
sions among the deputies of the Assembly, and 
so do I: I have often been filled with indigna- 
tion at the sight of certain Frenchmen, who 
little deserve the name, abusing and shame- 
lessly maligning their country. But does not the 
very impunity with which they do it prove 
their liberty? And how can anyone who is only 
divided from us by a few miles maintain that 
the Assembly is not free, when it is known that 
one of its members, speaking from its rostrum, 
boldly proposed a scheme for counter-revolu- 
tion, and that the proposal was calmly re- 
ceived?—You bemoan the harshness with 
which the ecclesiastics have been treated, and 
I, too, Monsieur, bemoan it; but I cannot think 
that religion is being attacked and atheism 
established because the salaries of the public 
functionaries in the service of the Church are 
not sufficiently large-——You complain, Mon- 
sieur, of the organization of the judicial power, 
and I too think it has its faults; but I am con- 
soled by the ease with which they can be 
rectified, and by the great advantage we have 
acquired in the institution of juries, of which 
you do not say a word.—You bemoan the 
attacks: made upon the feudal properties, and 
I too, Monsieur, bemoan the misfortunes of 
some individuals, but I think we can still com- 
pensate them in some other way than by seizing 
the properties of Messieurs de Noailles, de la 
Rochefoucauld, and de la Borde.—You be- 
moan, Monsieur, the creation of a paper 
currency, and I bemoan it too; but I am con- 
soled by the belief that it is but temporary, and 
facilitates an operation from which we should 
derive the greatest advantages. You think we 
have too many municipalities, and I also think 
so; but I believe it will be easy to decrease their 
number, since the people will soon perceive 
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that measure to be for their real advantage. 
bee fear the National Militia, and I too might 
be disposed to fear it if I thought it would 
continue on its present basis, and if I did not 
know that its prompt organization would dissi- 
pate the anxiety it might arouse.—I am not as 
uneasy as you are, Monsieur, with regard to 
the working of our new political machine, and 
I think that when once the principal wheels 
are in motion the rest will go without any 
difficulty—Finally I am greatly reassured by 
the advance in general intelligence, which you 
attack so cruelly, and especially by the liberty 
of the press, of which you say nothing at all. 
I am convinced that those economists, philan- 
thropists, and philosophers whom you abuse so 
roundly will contribute as much by their 
writings to the maintenance of liberty and the 
restoration of order, as did those brave paladins 
and knights errant, whose loss you so bitterly 
deplore, and whose very creation proved the 
necessity of opposing the excesses of a people 
who were all the more dangerous from being 
less enlightened. I hope, Monsieur, that this 
letter will not strike you as anything but the 
expression of a most sincere love of liberty, and 
that you will not regard it as the utterance of 
a man blinded by party-spirit. I will never 
further the ambitions of ministers and tribunes, 
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but I will always defend my country’s consti- 
tution, which I have sworn to maintain. I do 
not wish to pose as the reformer of the human 
race, nor as the missionary of the new French 
institutions. I think that an inhabitant of the 
Canton of Berne, or an Englishman, may be 
free and happy in spite of the aristocratic 
element in his government, but I also think 
that a Frenchman who should despair of his 
country’s salvation, or should try to excite 
fresh disturbances in France, would be the 
most criminal of men; whereas the wise 
Englishman who should try to prevent divi- 
sions in his country would be fulfilling the most 
sacred duty. I flatter myself that this opinion 
will come near your own, and that notwith- 
standing our opposite points of view, which are 
natural enough, in our respective positions, you 
will keep the same friendly feelings towards me 
that you were kind enough to show during my 
visit to England. I am hoping to return to that 
country this spring, and there to assure you 
once more of the very sincere regard with which 
I have the honour to be, Monsieur, 


Your very humble and obedient servant 
De Pont. 


Please give my kind regards to Mrs. Burke, and 
remember me to your son. 


Upon the March of Madness’ 


. - a thought on the frontier of the mind, 
In the camp of the wild upon the march of madness. JOHN MASEFIELD. 


M* is a palimpsest, a parchment page 
a bygone scribes have writ, erased 


“tenors ‘and re-erased, from age to age; 

Yet trace of rune and hieroglyph remain, 
Pregnant with antique lore, the messengers 
From Man’s dead forebears to posterity : 

And could he read those cryptic characters 
They might—who knows?—reveal his destiny. 
For sometimes he’s aware that, graved on bone, 
His flesh the envelope, its seal his heart, 

Deep in his inmost Self a message lies, 
Portentous, secret, origin unknown; 

But that till Death has rent the seal apart 

The purport must remain beyond surmise. 


Yet, if he fathom not the author’s mind 

Until the living envelope be torn, 

Can he be sure the contents were designed 

For him, and not for some man still un- 
born... 

Or one that perished centuries ago? 

Do not the folk to whom we write today 

Remove elsewhere, or die, and we not know? 

How many messages thus go astray, 

How often friendship’s greetings are mislaid 

Or wait unclaimed, a prey to dust and flies, 

Ink fading, paper yellowing and sere! 

Have I not seen the letter, which a maid 

Sealed tenderly with kisses and with sighs, 

Laid, still unopened, on her lover’s bier? 


* The Author wishes to make acknowledgement to ‘ More Things in Heaven’, by Mr. Walter Owen. 
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Time’s hand has cast the challenge of a prince, 
Insgribed with skill on plaque of tempered 
ay, 

In shards among the ruins where, long since, 

The palace of his pride defied decay; 

The boast, the threat, when writ no cause for 
mirth 

But backed by puissant majesty and spears, 

Are tossed aside as rubbish, nothing worth, 

By threadbare scavengers in after years. 

No prey can dodge the falcon stoop of Death; 

However fleet of foot, no courier 

Can win the race with overtaking doom: 

And no Reveille blown by mortal breath, 

No bell nor knocker, shall avail to stir 

The insulated slumbers of the tomb. 


The king who quelled rebellion with a frown 

Is subject now in Nut and Nephthys’ realm; 

The naked wilderness usurps his crown 

And rust has riddled that triumphant helm. 

The loveliest and lordliest of old 

By the sarcophagus have been devoured; 

The miser worms appraise her tresses’ gold, 

His strength, her sweetness, have been sapped 
and soured. 

And creeping through the limestone’s crevices 

Into their crumbling vaults the wild bee peers, 

And forages in sateless honey-lust 

Among their coffins, grave-goods, effigies; 

Buzzing with chagrin in their shuttered ears 

To find no nectar left in wreaths long dust. 


And that young goddess, on her cloud up- 
buoyed, 


_ Who first expressed in Man her heart’s con- 


fidings 
And launched him on the whirlwinds of the 
void, 
Like Noah’s dove, to bring back tender tidings, 
Awaits in vain the Advent of her Mars 
And strains her eyes in striving to discover, 
Down dim unending avenues of stars, 
The plume and panoply that mark her lover. . . 
In vain! No gleam, no fanfare, pierce the 
gloom: 
For if huge worlds can perish, may not too 
The gods who fashioned them? And if the goal 
Of god and mortal be eventual doom, 
Who shall receive Man’s mystic message? Who 
Decipher the Kabala of his soul? 
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The hours of darkness are not good for Man. 

Commando souls can face them, it may be, 

Whose hues are cardinal, and psychic plan 

Uncomplex; who are tuned emotionally 

To drums and trumpets, and to finite ends 

Tramp through a world as concrete as a street, 

Well mapped, sans culs-de-sac or Corniche 
bends. 

But for the sensitive, whose nervous feet 

Tiptoe among the quicksands of creation; 

Who are chameleons in colour scheme, 

Aeolian harps with shifting semi-tones; 

Whose souls, beneath the limelight of sensa- 
tion, 

As tremulously as the opal gleam— 

That prisming harlequin of precious stones; 


For them—for me—the world without is fused 

Inextricably with the world within; 

Down lanes by day unhesitantly used 

Lurk nameless terrors when the night draws in. 

The time of shadow is a time of fear, 

For when the silence shuts on wonted things 

And safe familiar landmarks disappear, 

Their fancy hears the beat of demon wings 

And furtive footsteps, padding stealthily 

Like an assassin who awaits a sign 

That they are off their guard: some extra sense 

Tells them a Presence, whom they cannot 
see, 

Stirs darkly near them, menacing, malign, 

Gloating upon their sweating souls’ suspense. 


There is a blind spot at the hub of night, 

The sun’s antithesis; like an eclipse 

It speeds around the world, and in its flight 

Reverses Nature’s gears; the mind’s clutch 
slips, 

And form and spirit are dissociated. 

Then, in that pitchy nimbus, the frail soul 

Like a balloon with ballast under-freighted 

Tugs at its filmy moorings, fights control, 

And sways and billows with the urge to 
soar... 

How dark it is. . 
ticks 

The warder clock . . . Should it stop suddenly, 

Would Time cease likewise? And when Time’s 
no more, 

What then? What then? There’ll be no astro- 
fix, 

Charts, nor dead reckoning in Eternity .. . 


. how like a death-watch 
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Delude yourself no more, my soul, for Time 

Must have an end—as, once, it had a birth 

With protoplasm in primordial slime— 

When life’s last rushlight flickers out on earth; 

And clocks are but devices, mal-inspired, 

Of that malignant demon, tongue in cheek, 

By whom Man’s bedlam dream of Time was 
sired ; 

Whowatches for the destined dawn’s first streak 
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When, without warning, shall a great bell 
toll 

To bid the Powers of Darkness to their sport 

In the expiring daystar’s blood-red light; 

And Man, and all his dreams, ay, and the 
whole 

Mad drama of creation be cut short 

To vanish like a vision in the night! 

JOHN BLANFORD 


English and its Contributors’ 


By GUY BOAS 


My primary theme is to consider how English 
can best serve the Association and extend its 
influence. English’s very existence as a journal 
is a fortunate one for those who value English 
scholarship and the more serious qualities in 
contemporary writing. The successful con- 
ducting of a literary magazine is not, from a 
financial point of view, an easy one. We all 
remember with regret the death of the London 
Mercury which, in spite of so much excellence 
in its contents, and the fact that it was edited 
by so gifted and well known a figure as Sir 
John Squire, was not able to maintain a suffi- 
cient circulation to meet its costs. Since the 
Mercury disappeared prices of production have 
risen considerably, and it is very much harder 
today to make both ends meet where printing 
and publishing are concerned than it was then. 

The Times Literary Supplement still pursues its 
spacious and welcome course, but even the 
Supplement, and certainly journals with only 
literary sections such as the Sunday Times, the 
Observer, the Spectator and the New Statesman, 
must find the diminishing supply of paper at 
present available a great obstacle to giving as 
much scope to literary work as they, and 
certainly the authors, would like. 

English has the advantage of being paid for 
‘out of the income of the Association, assisted 
by receipts from advertisements, and is not, 
therefore, primarily dependent on sales. This 
advantage carries a corresponding responsi- 
bility. Surely English should aim, not at com- 
peting with existing and long-standing literary 
journals, but at providing opportunity for 


* From an Address given to the Association in the 
Alliance Hall, Westminster, 25 November 1950. 


serious writers, and especially poets, to publish 
work which otherwise they might find difficulty 
in placing. This does not mean that English 
should be a repository for work rejected else- 
where, but that authors who write longer 
literary articles than most papers can carry, 
or poets who know not where to turn to find 
a public hearing, can submit scripts with a 
knowledge that they will be sympathetically 
considered. 

Take, for instance, light verse. This art, 
since the Cavaliers and Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, has been a peculiar and characteristic 
embellishment of English literature: and since 
W. S. Gilbert, Calverley, Owen Seaman, and 
A. A. Milne it has ever increased in fame and 
achievement. But where are the light versifiers 
to find an opening? Good light verse is exceed- 
ingly hard to write, and good light versifiers as 
hard to find. If Mr. Punch does not accept a 
light poem, perhaps for no other reason than 
that his limited pages are already full, where 
is the poet to turn? I do not know the answer 
to this question, and can you wonder if the 
light poets with Punch’s rejection slips in their 
hands sink like Pierrot broken on the floor, 
and turn their attention to making a living by 
becoming insurance agents or selling houses 
which do not exist? I think English should help 
them, not merely for personal reasons, but in 
order to keep the genius of light verse alive in 
the land until we are. rewarded by the rise of 
another Praed, or Calverley, or Gilbert. 

I do not suggest that we should overstress 
light verse in our columns: for the claims of 
serious poets, especially the younger ones, 
invite, not our aid, for that sounds patronizing, 
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put our co-operation. There are cases, of course, 
in which the editor has to woo the poet rather 
than vice versa: Sir John Squire wrote to 
Robert Bridges saying that he would like to 
publish in the Mercury some extracts from The 
Testament of Beauty before it appeared in book 
form, to which he received a postcard from 
the Laureate in reply—‘Yes, wouldn’t you!’ 
But that doesn’t happen very often, because 
authors of Testaments of Beauty do not cumber 
the ground. It seems rather less difficult for a 
poet to get his work collected and published 
in book form than for him to find space in a 
journal for an individual poem. Dare I suggest 
that in the case of the book (though it does not 
happen with the best publishers) a coin may 
pass from the poet under the table—thereby 
cancelling his next scuttle of coal—to assist the 
publisher in producing the volume? But I have 
never heard, even in this world of curious 
transactions, of a poet paying an editor to 
publish his lyric. No poet, at any rate, has yet 
made the proposition to English. 

I am not a serious poet myself, and do not 
pretend to know how it is done, but I am a per- 
petual reader of poetry—the joy never dims 
nor custom stales—and I think I can recognize 
when it has been done. I am impressed by the 
number of good poems which are sent in to 
English, and already I have to return work 
merely because I have accepted so many good 
poems already and can only, for the time being, 
take something which is really outstanding. 
Geniuses in the Association, and all visited, if 
only for one poem, by the divine afflatus, have 
no fear: room for you is always reserved: we 
others will gladly step aside at any time to give 
you place, but ‘Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of delight!’ Inspiration, alas, depends on 
a wayward and infrequent ghost. In the case, 
however, of sincere and really accomplished 
work, not genius, but something well worth 
printing, it is a satisfaction to feel that English 
80 easily gets what it wants and can give, in 
Measure, the space otherwise not easy to 
come by. 

There is a strange fiction that an editor, like 
a publisher or producer of plays, sits with an 
evil grin upon his face taking devilish delight 
in returning works of the highest merit to 
worthy, frustrated, and down-trodden authors. 
I doubt whether anything could be farther 
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from the truth. I believe the cruel editor to be 
as legendary as the cruel examiner. An editor, 
like the publisher, or play-producer, is only 
too anxious to receive or to discover winners, 
but unfortunately his post-box rarely contains 
the requisite commodity. ‘Every day’, said an 
experienced editor of a famous journal, ‘I 


‘receive the beta article, but if I want the alpha 


stuff, I have to go out and hunt for it.’ 

The point has often been made, and Mr. 
Cookson always bore it in mind, that English 
should give special attention to the subject of 
English teaching. In our first editorial Cookson 
wrote: ‘English will be a medium through 
which teachers will have the opportunity of 
expressing their views on the teaching and 
study of English in its various aspects, whether 
through articles or correspondence.’ It has 
not infrequently been pointed out to us that 
English contains fewer articles on English 
teaching than might be expected, and I hardly 
remember any correspondence taking place 
in our columns of the type which Mr. Cookson 
envisaged. If we have not lived up to expecta- 
tion in this matter, I should like to say that so 
far from its being due to any lack of encourage- 
ment from the editors, they have been at all 
times only too ready to print suitable articles 
on English teaching and give expression to 
teachers’ views; but the teachers rarely send 
in such material, and more than once a teacher 
who has been invited, indeed pressed, by one 
of the editors to write on his subject, has 
excused ‘himself, usually on the grounds that 
he lacked time. Teachers during term time, 
we all know, are very busy people, and require, 
probably more than any other professionals, 
their holidays for recuperation and for a re- 
charging of the batteries, but I do not think 
lack of time is the only factor in this matter. 
Probably nobody who has not tried to write 
on the teaching of English realizes what a 
difficult subject it is on which to say anything 
new or of general value. It is hard enough to 
teach English: to write about such teaching is 
more difficult still. Teaching is an art, which 
especially applies when the subject is literature, 
where the heart of the matter is not a system 
of rules but the breath of the spirit. The best 
teachers of English, whose views in print-one 
would especially value, are probably least able 
to tell us anything about their methods, or to 
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think that anyone else would profit by copy- 
ing them. They are trying to weave magic, and 
the conjurer is by nature secretive. Moreover 
the conjurer who is also an artist would get us 
no further even if he did reveal the mere 
mechanism of his tricks. 

There is, moreover, no subject on which it 
is less wise to be dogmatic than English teach- 
ing, and those who are readiest to give their 
opinions are not always those with most worth 
saying. I trust I am not discouraging anyone 
who has a valuable article up his sleeve or in 
mind from writing it and sending it in: I am 
only stressing the difficulty of writing on English 
teaching in defence both of the editors who 
have not found the articles and of teachers who 
have not written them: but we always live in 
hope, and, as even in house-hunting, the un- 
expected may always happen. Only recently 
we had a valuable article from Mr. R. H. 
Charles, of the Ministry of Education, on 
‘English Teaching Today’, and scattered over 
the years we have also had valuable papers 
from Mr. George Sampson, Mr. J. E. Hales, 
Mr. Nowell Smith, Professor Ifor Evans, 
Dr. Gurrey, Mr. F. B. Stead, Mr. Bernard 
Groom, Mr. Vernon Rosetti; and our Schools 
Sub-Committee contributed last year a 
valuable report, ‘The Problem of English 
Grammar’. So perhaps we have not done so 
badly after all. 

Another editorial problem is to hold the 
balance between technical English scholar- 
ship and more purely literary work. I know 
that there are scholars in our Association who 
think that we should devote our pages mainly 
to the academic, and who look on the treat- 
ment of literature with a light ‘I’, to say nothing 
of fiction and films, as an abnegation of our 
duties. One answer to this was given in com- 
mittee by that fine chairman and leader of our 
work, the late Mr. Jack Talbot. ‘May not 
teachers’, he asked, ‘be glad at the end of the 
day to forget the classroom and find in English 
something less professional to read?’ Another 
answer is that the Association has always 
contained two elements: (1) the professional 
teachers of English and (2) the amateurs of 
letters. Of course the best professional is also 
an amateur in the literal meaning of the word, 
but you will see the distinction. Were English 
to become too academic we might lose half 


our subscriptions, while if it became too 
‘popular’ we might lose the other half. Let 
any partisan on either side who is moved to 
passion refer the matter not to me, but to the 
auditor. 

Yet surely a unity of these two outlooks is 
the essence of what English as a study should 
be. The professionals prevent us merely from 
chattering about Shelley, while the amateurs 
see to it that we are not only concerned with 
Grimm's and Verner’s laws. In any case, if you 
want journals more specialized than ours they 
are available elsewhere. 

What then may we hope and work for in the 
future of English? Its financial blessing, as I 
said earlier, is in being subsidized from Associa- 
tion subscriptions. The surest way, therefore, 
in which members can help us financially is 
to secure more members for the Association. 
To encourage them in doing this we inserted, 
as you saw, a special note in our last issue ask- 
ing everybody whether they could try to secure 
one new member to our ranks, and enclosing 
an application form to make this task as simple 
as possible. To hope for a 100 per cent. result is 
to assess human ingenuity and pertinacity too 
high, but, if even a good proportion of members 
respond successfully it will raise our numbers 
considerably. How much less difficult is it for 
one member to secure one other member, than 
for a few members each to try to recruit a 
battalion. 

We hope to enhance sales to the general 
public, and that is why the colour of our cover 
has recently been transmuted from Oxford to 
Cambridge blue. The darker blue was consi- 
dered by experts, who understand these things, 
to be a trifle austere for selling in the market- 
place. Nothing, we know, can be too classical 
for your taste, but we have to consider those 
who may be poised at a railway bookstall 
between buying English or London Opinion. If 
the train is just going out, they may only 
have time to assess the two covers, and even 
though after the journey has begun they find 
the contents of English rather less to their liking 
than had they made the other choice, we shall 
have effected an irreparable transaction, and 
light blue will have done its work. 

English should be not only a domestic friend 
but also an ambassador, and both in format 
and subject-matter we shall try on your behalf 
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to please the general public, which provides 
new recruits for the Association. 

‘On your behalf’: I should have said on our 
behalf, for we are all in the game and the task 
together. The game, the enjoyment of the 
Association’s amenities, cultural and social: 
the task, our aim and ideal of spreading the 
knowledge and study of our English tongue 
and literature as widely as possible. I always 


liked what Mr. Cookson wrote in his first ° 


editorial, that our Association ‘was founded to 
bring the best attention to the language and 
literature most widely known among men’. 
These words put the common object of our 
work, which English exists to foster, on a high 
plane and gives us a star to follow. But stars, 
however bright, are remote, and the following 
of them makes a long and arduous journey and 
one which can never be completed. The best 
equipment on the way is companionship, and 
that is what the Association provides. Our 
membership now extends not only all over 
Great Britain, but, increasingly, over America, 
and India, and our Commonwealth Branches 
overseas. Many of us can never hope to meet 


one another, but there is always the post, and 
whenever I see an overseas stamp on an 
envelope addressed to English I reflect that the 
postmasters of the world enable us to work 
together regardless of space, and if the stamp 
is an air-mail one, almost regardless of time. 
I must not end on too whimsical a note of 
rhapsody or you will think that I am becoming 
a crank and turn me out of my job: but even 
at that risk I should like to close with this 
reflection. The world today is unsteady; un- 
steady in thought, and through the dreadful 
potentialities of science unsteady in substance. 
England with the fortune of its temperate 
climate and its long experienced history has an 
example of stability and moderation still to 
give. If the Association by its work can con- 
tribute to this influence, should we not be glad 
that we are members of it; and if all those who 
write in English feel that they are helping in 
this part which the Association has to play, 
may we not be glad that English was born, that 
it is now nearly fifteen years old, and may we not 
hope that it will still be flourishing long after we 
have vanished and other hands must tend it? 


Cactus 


| pivoted the ribs of my thought, lines 
Rocketing into the shadows of the mind, 
That vault where they converge upon 

A coral-beaded cactus-boss. 


Watch me walking down the street, 
Young, sporting a fine cane 

With cactus top that scatters beams; 
Or old, leaning on it (knob the same). 


There is a door opening on the desert 

(Stark certainty of the earth’s skeleton) : 
Notice how my hands fondle 

The dear, visionary protuberance of its handle. 


I fondle what has shown affection 
In the poignant intimacy of its needles: 
They have sewn wounds and have injected 
A purpose, and I have known healing. 


TERENCE HEYWOOD 


Dr. Johnson and Sweden 
By A. D. ATKINSON 


I 


‘Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon 
Mr. Charles Sheridan’s “Account of the 
Late Revolution in Sweden” (1772), and 
seemed to read it ravenously, as if he 
devoured it, which was to all appearance 
his method of studying. . . . He kept it wrapt 
up in the tablecloth in his lap during the 
time of dinner, from an avidity to have one 
entertainment in readiness when he should 
have finished another. . . .”! 


Was there any particular reason why Dr. 
Johnson should become so engrossed in this 
book? The attempt to find an answer to this 
question seemed to start some hares worth 


following. ~- 
Il 


His interest in Sweden can be shown to per- 
sist, a minor but surprisingly continuous theme, 
throughout his life. 

In 1739, when he was thirty years old, he 
wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine a piece 
called ‘A Complete Vindication of the Licensers 
of the Stage’. The subject of this was the ban- 
ning of a play by Henry Brooke called Gustavus 
Vasa. One of the characters was believed to 
portray Sir Robert Walpole, and Johnson 
doubtless enjoyed dealing the Whigs ‘an ironi- 
cal Attack upon them for their Suppression 
of that Tragedy’. The public, as Johnson 
mentioned much later in his Life of Thomson, 
‘recompensed’ the dramatist ‘by a very liberal 
subscription’, and it has been shown that 
Johnson. included himself in the list of sub- 
scribers to the printed edition.’ 

The lines about ‘Swedish Charles’ in The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,* ending 


‘His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. Hill-Powell, Oxford, 
1934), iii. 284-5. 

2 R.E.S. i. 461 (1925). Oddly enough, Brooke ‘is said 
to have been educated by Swift’s friend, Sheridan’ 
(D.N.B.), who was the grandfather of R. B. Sheridan, 
the dramatist, and of Charles Sheridan, the author of 
the Account of the Late Revolution. 3 Life, i. 140-1. 

* LI. 191-222 (1749). 


He left the name, at which the world grew 
pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale’, 


constitute the first of a series of allusions to 
Charles XII extending over twenty-five years 
or so. In The Adventurer, No. 99, 16 October 
1753, Johnson wrote: 


‘The last royal projectors with whom the 


world has been troubled were Charles of 
Sweden and the Czar of Muscovy. Charles, 
if any judgement may be formed of his 
designs by his measures and his inquiries, 
had purposed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless 
deserts into China, thence to make his way 
by the sword through the whole circuit of 
Asia, and by the conquest of Turkey to unite 
Sweden with his new dominions: but this 
mighty project was crushed at Pultowa; and 
Charles has since been considered as a mad- 
man by those powers, who sent their ambas- 
sadors to solicit his friendship, and their 
generals “to learn under him the art of 


war’’.’ 


In 1756, in his life of the King of Prussia for 
the Literary Magazine, we find: 

‘The Czar attacked Charles of Sweden, 
because he had not been treated with suffi- 
cient respect when he made a journey in 
disguise’, 

and Johnson referred again to this incident in 
his Reply to a Paper in the Gazetteer of May 26, 
757° 


‘, .. as the Czar of Muscovy made war upon 
Sweden, because he was not treated with 
sufficient honours when he passed through 
the country in disguise’. 


Boswell twice records allusion to Charles: in 
1772: 


*. . « were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth © 


of Sweden both present in any company, 
and Socrates to say, “Follow me, and hear 
a lecture in philosophy”; and Charles, lay- 
ing his hand on his sword, to say, “Follow 
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me, and dethrone the Czar”; a man would 
be ashamed to follow Socrates . . .’ (Life, 
iii. 265-6) ; 


and on 27 March 1776: 


‘No, Sir; fine clothes are good only as they 
supply the want of other means of procuring 
respect. Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, 
less respected for his coarse blue coat and 
black stock?’ (ibid. ii. 475). 


Vertot’s Revolutions of Sweden was one of the 
books Johnson recommended Astle to study 
(Life, iv. 311), and he possessed a copy of 
Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus.* His opinion about 
the latter is preserved. In 1770: 


‘Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Wind- 
sor, and writer of “The History of Gustavus 
Adolphus”, he much commended him as a 
scholar, and a man of the most companion- 
able talents he had ever known. He said, 
the defects in his history proceeded not from 
imbecility, but from foppery’ (Life, ii. 120); 


and in 1781 he commented on the author: 


‘Harte was excessively vain. . . . Poor 
man! he left London the day of the publica- 
tion of his book, that he might be out of the 
way of the great praise he was to receive; 
and he was ashamed to return, when he 
found how ill his book had succeeded?’ (ibid. 
iv. 78). 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that Johnson 
made use of several quotations dealing with 
Sweden in his Dictionary, e.g. detachment: 


‘The czar dispatched instructions to send 
out detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the 
king of Sweden’s joining his army’ (Tatler, 
No. 55); 

lo overrun: 


‘Gustavus Adolphus could not enter this 
part of the empire after having over-run most 
of the rest’ (Addison) ; 


and outrage: 
‘See with what outrage from the frosty north, 
? Austin Dobson, Johnson’s Library. The full title of 
Harte’s book was History of the Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 


King of Sweden, sirnamed the Great, London, 2 vols., 4to, 
1759. 
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The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array’ (Philips). 


In a letter to Burney (24 December 1757) 
Johnson thanked him for the ‘only letter of 
good-will that I have received’ about his 
Dictionary, adding ‘though, indeed, I am pro- 
mised something of that sort from Sweden’ 
(Life, i. 323). Elovson suggested? that the 
person who might have had something to do 
with such a Swedish review might have been 
the ‘Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor 
to some young gentlemen in the city’ (Life, ii. 
156), who ‘interrupted’ one day in 1772. 
Elovson, who identified this visitor as ‘Pehr 
Christrém, who is known to have lived in 
London as a pensioned tutor in the early 
eighties of the eighteenth century’, further 
suggested that he might have been the donor 
of that ‘Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, per- 
haps, in England, which was presented to me 
by a learned Swede’ (Life, i. 276, 1754). 
‘Mr. Kristrom’ told Boswell 


‘that there was a very good History of 
Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time an 
intention of writing the history of that 
country, I asked Dr. Johnson whether one 
might write a history of Sweden, without 
going thither. “Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for 
common use.” ’ 


This was in 1772, the year of the Revolution in 
Sweden. Although in the records available to 
Pottle* there is no other mention of this intended 
book, the subject possibly lingered in Boswell’s 
mind, for in the following year (16 September 
1773) the following conversation took place in 
Scotland: 


‘My fellow-traveller and I talked of going 
to Sweden; and, while we were settling our 
plan, I expressed a pleasure in the prospect 
of seeing the king.—Fohnson. “I doubt, sir, 
if he would speak to us.”—Colonel M’Leod 
said, ‘‘I am sure Mr. Boswell would speak to 
him.” But, seeing me a little disconcerted by 
his remark, he politely added, ‘‘and with 
great propriety.” ’5 
2 ‘Mr. Kristrom in Boswell’s Life of Johnson’, M.L.R. 

xxvii, April 1932. 3 Life, ii. 156. 
4 The Literary Career of Fames Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 
1929). 
4 W. Chapman’s ed. of Johnson’s Journey and 
Boswell’s Journal (Oxford, 1930), p. 303. 
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Ill 


Since Johnson can be shown to have had 
some interest in Swedish affairs by the above 
references to Gustavus Vasa, Charles XII, &c., 
by his interest in Vertot’s and Harte’s books, 
by his possible acquaintance with Kristrom— 
since Boswell appeared to have nursed the 
intention of writing a history of Sweden—and 
since at least on one occasion there was talk 
about visiting Sweden—the preoccupation with 
Sheridan’s book at dinner on 15 April 1778 
becomes less surprising. 

Charles Francis Sheridan, 1750-1806, was 
the second son of Thomas Sheridan, brother 
to Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He was secretary 
to the British envoy in Sweden from May 1772 
for about three years. The title of his book, 
which appeared in 1778, gave, after the com- 
fortable manner of the times, a lengthy survey 
of its contents: 


A History of the late Revolution in Sweden: 
containing An Account of the Transactions of the 
Three last Diets in that Country; preceded by A 
short Abstract of the Swedish History, So far as 
was necessary to lay open the true Causes of that 
remarkable Event. 


It was trahslated into French (1783): my copy 
(from which all quotations are taken) is the 
second edition, 1783 also. It is a smoothly 
written, if unexciting, piece of work. To a 
present-day reader, Section V is the worth- 
while part: this contains more or less an 
eye-witness account of the events of the Revo- 
lution. It reads well today, and it requires no 
great effort of imagination to understand how 
much more interesting it must have been to 
Johnson, so much nearer the actual incidents. 

The complicated and unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in which Gustavus III found himself 
when he came to the throne is well described 
in the relevant chapter of the Cambridge Modern 
History. Sheridan takes up four-fifths of his 
book explaining what is summarized by the 
following quotation: 


‘He (Gustavus) was little better than a 
hostage, for the maintenance of the existing 
anarchy, in the hands of Ministers who were 
the humble servants of the Russian Empress. 
He was completely isolated in the midst of 
three States—Russia, Prussia, and Denmark 
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—which had bound themselves by treaty to 
uphold the existing Swedish constitution and 
treat any attempt to modify it, either from 
within or without, as a casus belli. The time 
had arrived for Gustavus to translate his 
idea of a revolution into action.” 


From this point, Sheridan’s narrative improves 
distinctly. The story of the way in which 
Gustavus engineered a revolutionary situation 
in order to get control of sufficient forces to carry 
out his own plans, how he talked himself into 
a commanding position, and the swiftness with 
which he managed his coup is unfamiliar and 
striking enough to bear repetition. 

There were very few who had any inkling 
o: his real intentions. One of these was Helli- 
chius, commandant of the fortress at Christian- 
stadt. He instigated a revolt, and allowed a 
messenger to ‘escape’. This messenger reached 
the king’s brother, Prince Charles, and the 
alarm gave the latter the excuse of assembling 
five regiments, avowedly to suppress the revolt. 
A whispering campaign among these troops 
persuaded them that there was a plot against 
the king and prepared them to take his side 
in the coming events. 

When the Government learned of Hellichius’s 
action, they ordered two regiments to Stock- 
holm and two regiments to march on Christian- 
stadt. The king appeared to approve these 
measures, and even accompanied the cavalry 
of the burghers on their patrols in the city. 
There could be no objection to this show of 
zeal, but ‘in the course of two nights only, 
those very persons whom the states had armed 
for their defence, were, by the almost fascinat- 
ing power his majesty possessed, converted 
into zealous well-wishers of his cause’ (Sheridan, 
p. 286). He ingratiated himself to such an 
extent into the good opinions of the regular 
soldiers that the Government began to realize 
it would be difficult to take any action against 
him., In such ways was the king able to take 
advantage of the weakness and corruption of 
the Government and of his own growing 
popularity among the people. 

Gustavus then felt able to take the next step. 
He summoned a large number of officers to 
the palace, and made a speech in which he 


™ R. N. Bain, ‘The Hats and Caps and Gustavus III 
(1721-1792)’, C.M.H. vi, ch. 22. 
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told them his life was in danger, described the 
wretched state of the kingdom, and complained 
of the foreign shackles which bound it. He 
declared that he did not seek absolute power 
for himself, but only sought to ‘banish cor- 
ruption, restore true liberty, and revive the 
ancient lustre of the Swedish name’ (p. 292). 
Only three refused to swear fidelity to him at 
the end of the speech: they were disarmed and 
arrested. The king then ordered the guards 
and artillery to be assembled, and posted 
thirty-six grenadiers to prevent senators from 
leaving the council-chamber. He spoke to the 
troops, and won them over as successfully as 
he had done their officers; and as he rode 
about the city, accompanied by officers with 
drawn swords, he addressed the people and 
other detachments of troops in the same man- 
ner. So skilful was he that many of the populace 
fell on their knees, and with tears in their eyes 
‘implored his majesty not to abandon them’ 
(p. 296). 

All communications between the capital and 
the country were cut, and the regiments which 
the states had ordered to Stockholm were 
turned back. With the senators and the leaders 
of the Government under arrest, 


‘no one attempted to resist, to expostulate, 
or to escape; and the king, who had that 
morning rose from his bed the most limited 
prince in Europe, in the space of two hours 
rendered himself no less absolute at Stock- 
holm than the French monarch is at 
Versailles, or the Grand Signior at Con- 


stantinople’ (pp. 298-9). 


With the city full of his supporters wearing 
white handkerchiefs round their left arms, he 
spoke to a great gathering of the citizens and 
easily persuaded them to swear an oath of 
loyalty to him then and there. Then the dif- 
ferent orders of the state—the nobles, clergy, 
burghers, and peasants—were ordered to 
assemble. The square was lined with troops, 
and cannon—ready charged, the gunners 
standing beside them with lighted matches— 
faced the front of the building. 

The king, surrounded by_guards, accused 
the states of corruption. ‘ “If there be any one 
among you who can deny what I have ad- 
vanced, let him rise and speak”’’ (p. 305). It 
is not surprising that no one had the courage 
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to reply. Then the king ordered a new form of 
government to be proposed. 


‘Briefly, the new Constitution restored to 
the Crown most of its ancient rights, and 
converted a weak and despotic republic into 
a strong and limited monarchy, in which the 
balance of power inclined, on the whole, 
to the side of the monarch.” 


He demanded whether they approved. “They 
made a virtue of necessity, and answered him 
only by a loud acclamation’ (p. 306). 


Iv 
It is not difficult to understand Johnson’s 
interest in the historical survey which occupies 
the first four sections of Sheridan’s book or in 
the narrative of the events of 1772 which has 


just been summarized. Sheridan’s Preface 


would, I think, be particularly acceptable to 
him. There is nothing which makes a book so 
attractive to the reader as the elegant presenta- 
tion of principles with which he is in agree- 
ment. Johnson would find himself at home in 
the atmosphere of Sheridan’s Preface. The 
generalizations on the state of Europe, the 
analyses of different types of constitutions, were 
the product of similar habits of thought. When 
Sheridan’ contrasts ‘free governments’ with 
‘simple despotic’ governments, Johnson would 
be sympathetic: when he describes how the 
latter ‘is not liable to those internal disorders, 
to which free governments so often owe their 
ruin’, and states ‘to obey sums up the whole 
duty of those who are bound to live under it’ 
(pp. 4, 5), the sentiments would surely echo 
in a mind which set such great store on sub- 
ordination and the maintenance of the social 
orders. The talk of liberty—liberty such as 
existed with due decorum within the terms of 
a limited monarchy—would be something with 
which it would please Johnson to agree. The 
ulterior purpose of Sheridan’s examination of 
the growth of regal power in Europe and of 
the reasons for the success of such a sudden, 
total change in Sweden—‘to throw a new light 
on the science of government, and true nature 
and purpose of liberty’ (p. 31)—would satisfy 
those scholarly instincts which seek ever to 
distinguish between substance and accident. 
There was probably never a year in human 


* C.M.H. vi. 772. 
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history of which Sheridan’s opening sentence 
would not be true: 

‘The present almost general subversion of 
public liberty throughout Europe, furnishes 
but too striking and melancholy a proof, of 
the numerous, and as it should seem irresis- 
tible causes, which conduct men into a state 
of political slavery.’ 

Indeed, if some of Sheridan’s remarks be 
tested by reference to our own century, their 
aptness is sometimes painful :— 


‘,.. a free people may often have been lulled 
into a false security, with respect to their 
liberties, the loss of which they may have 
conceived to be an event too remote to dis- 
turb their present quiet’ (p. 1). 

‘Encroachments on their political, as long 
as their civil liberties remain untouched, do 
not come sufficiently home to individuals to 
awaken their resentment . . . and tyranny 
may steal as it were imperceptibly upon them, 
before they are aware of their danger’ (p. 2). 

‘The commonly-received axiom in politics, 
that all governments contain within them- 
selves the principle of their destruction, 
seems unfortunately to hold good only with 
respect to those of a popular nature’ (p. 3). 

‘In an age, in which the principles of 
society itself, have been considered as a 
science . . . when, consequently, in pro- 
portion to the progress made in this science 
and to the general increase and diffusion of 
political knowledge among mankind, the 
benefits resulting from freedom, must . . . be 
more universally known . . .: in such an age, 
it might have been expected that liberty 
would have had some altars erected to 
her. . . . On the contrary, we need only give 
a glance over the present state of Europe, 
to perceive, that the very reverse of this has 
been the case’ (p. 4). 

‘The last revolution that happened in that 
kingdom, only gave the Portuguese a new 
master, but produced no change in favour 
of liberty’ (p. 7). 

‘The fate of Dantzick may likewise prove 
a lesson to the free cities, and teach them 
what they are one day to expect’ (p. 9). 

‘Poland . . . has fallen into the hands of 


two of the most absolute princes now exist- 
ing’ (p. 9). 

‘The dreadful despotism of Russia is well 
known’ (p. 9). 

‘Thus arbitrary power seems, like a plague, 
to have spread itself over almost the whole 
face of Europe’ (p. 10). 


That Sheridan intended his book to be more 
than a mere account of an upset in Sweden 
(although, being an eyewitness, he would 
naturally make the most of that) would im- 
mediately occur to any reader: and indeed, 
the obvious parallel is plainly stated: 


‘I shall only observe that this revolution 
furnishes us with a striking, and . . . useful 
instance of the fatal effects of corruption; 
for even in Great Britain corruption has had 
its advocates’ (p. 315). 


It is not likely that Johnson would have for- 
gotten Walpole, and one of Sheridan’s dangers 
to liberty—‘to restrain too much the power of 
the crown’ (ibid.)—might well have seemed a 
relevant theme in 1778. 


Vv 


‘He (Johnson) had a peculiar facility in 
seizing at once what was valuable in any 
book, without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end’ (Life, 
4. 98). 

This characteristic manner of reading has 
often been noted, and on this one occasion we 
are lucky enough to know precisely which 
book took his attention. He read Sheridan 
‘ravenously, as if he devoured it’, and Boswell 
has told us elsewhere that he ate with such 
intenseness ‘that . . . the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration 
was visible’ (Life, i. 468). Perhaps we are not 
to picture him in quite such a degree of agita- 
tion during his reading of Sheridan’s Account, 
but the description illustrates the metaphor. 
And if his interest in Sweden had been only a 
little stronger, it is a pleasant speculation for 
an idle moment to wonder what ‘Journal of 
a Tour in Sweden’ might still be lingering 
obscurely among the Malahide or Fettercairn 
treasure trove. 





Requiem 
‘Other sheep have I...’ 


f Gelasig men sat in a wooden pew, 

None bowed the head nor bent the knee; 
And I lay in a wooden box 

Alone with Death’s humility: 


Alone with Death’s humility 

My body kept her solemn tryst; 

A priest with praying lips and hands 
Offered the Holy Eucharist. 


Three men sat in a wooden pew, 

None crossed his breast nor made a sign; 
Their hands spread wide upon their knees 
Were not more motionless than mine. 


And suddenly a bell’s sweet note 

Three times rang out the Sanctus bell; 
One man looked up then bowed his head 
In the deep silence that befell. 


Three men sat in a wooden pew, 

One bowed his head, he knew not why; 
I felt less lonely in my shroud 

Less stark in Death’s immensity. 


And swift the murmur of the Mass 
Surged to its mighty offering, 

And silver-sweet the sacring bell 
Announced the Presence of the King. 


Three men sat in a wooden pew, 

Two bent the knee before the Throne; 
The lonely third sat stiff and stern 
And I with Death was not alone. 


Men bore my body down the aisle 

And in the silence two men stirred: 

A Fourth with pain-pierced Hands and Feet 
Was walking with the lonely third. 


MARY WINTER WERE 





Shakespeare Again in the Waterloo Road 


By JAMES WALKER 


THERE must be many Shakespeare-lovers whose 
love was warmly nurtured in the pit of the Old 
Vic in their pre-war adolescence. We were a 
mixed lot in those days, with perhaps only one 
thing in common—we loved our Shakespeare 
this side idolatry: and we loved him neat. We 
were quick to discern the qualities that have 
made our favourites world-famous actors and 
actresses, and we felt with them then a kinship 
and an alliance peculiar to this particular 
theatre and its aims. When the Old Vic Com- 
pany moved to a West End theatre, that kin- 
ship and that alliance were broken, and so, in 
a way, was the direct Shakespearian tradition, 
of which ‘the groundlings’ were a part. The 
Company now played to an entirely different 
audience in the orchestra stalls. It has con- 
tinued to play more and more to this West End 
audience, which means that its productions 
have become more and more expensive and 
elaborate—it also means that they have be- 
come less and less audible. The question is: in 
becoming more expensive, more elaborate, 
have they become correspondingly better? 

My own opinion is that they have not, and 
that a great deal of talent and intelligence, to 
say nothing of time, energy, and money, is 
fashionably being spent on doing all the wrong 
things with Shakespeare. To misspend talent 
and intelligence is to waste them, and I am 
patently not alone in viewing the new Old Vic 
production of Twelfth Night, at its old home in 
the Waterloo Road, with a kind of irritable 
despair, as being symbolic and ie, garnet of 
a modern theatrical disease. 

If a thing is bad because it is eupid there is 
nothing much else to be said about it beyond 
that it is bad. But if it is bad because it is too 
lavishly clever there is a great deal to be said. 
The trouble is, of course, that the cleverer it 
becomes the more inhibited we are apt to grow 
about proclaiming a simple judgement on it, 
thus leaving the door wide open for chicanery. 
We either say that it is beyond us, or we go 
beyond ourselves to try to appear to under- 
stand it. 

A certain self-conscious earnestness surrounds 
this production of Twelfth Night, and to see it 


lobbying at the reopened Old Vic, of all places, 
is both humorous and sad. But this time, per- 
haps because of the sheer strength of the Old 
Vic’s pre-war tradition, the critics have been 
more forthright. They have said a great deal 
about the production, and given some timely 
warnings. 

None of them, however, seems to have made 
a point which appears to be important and 
pertinent. None of them has asked why, at a 
time when people are delighting in the return 
of poetry to the theatre in plays by writers like 
Christopher Fry and Jean Anouilh, the pro- 
ducers of Shakespeare, the most poetical of all 
dramatists, are obscuring his incomparable 
poetry by over-production and over-elabora- 
tion. None of them has said outright that any 
production of Shakespeare which is not built 
on the broad base of the poetry, however 
brilliant it may be in other directions, is never- 
theless a bad production—is in fact not Shake- 
speare at all. 

One is sensible of the need for experiment in 
the theatre, and only too well aware that the 
poetry of Shakespeare is so utterly beyond 
measure that explorations and discoveries in it 
continue as experience of life continues, each 
lending impetus and vision to the other. 


For his bounty 
There was no winter in ’t; an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping. 


But the experiments, if experiments there 
must be, should be designed to bring out the 
bounty that is there, and not to put in some- 
thing new. Everything that is necessary to a 
successful production of Shakespeare is, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, present in the text. And 
the one thing that is not necessary—that is, in 
fact, most liable to lead to a hybrid—is an over- 
striving for what we now understand by 
realism; for there is in Shakespeare, because of 
the very depth of the poetry, a truth that is 
wider and fuller than reality, without being at 
odds with it: this is the very heart of his genius. 
In his beautiful film version of Henry V, for 
instance, Sir Laurence Olivier’s instinct to 
confine absolute realism to the battle scenes, 
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and to preserve romantic settings of half- 
reality for the rest, was right. But so happy a 
blending is easier in the cinema than in the 
theatre, where a production must be homo- 
geneous. You cannot have a homogeneous 
stage production with a realistic street setting for 
one scene and an imaginary cellar for another. 
You can leave much to the imagination, or 
nothing, butnot less than enough at one moment 
and more than enough at another. You can 
have either a ballet or a poetic play, but not 
both together. And you cannot, with any justice 
or real appreciation, listen to either the poetry 
or the psychology of Shakespeare when they 
are delivered from the middle of a three-ring 
circus. 

Mr. Hunt, however, seems to think you can, 
and appears to have taken Shakespeare’s sub- 
title to Twelfth Night literally. He has been, at 
moments, extremely clever, and at others way- 
ward—cleverest at the opening, in establishing 
atmosphere before Orsino’s delayed lines 
(which are too good to be wasted), and most 
wayward in the letter scene, where he makes 
the conspirators play a prolonged game of slap- 
stick tag with Malvolio, from whom they are 
supposed to be hiding, thereby robbing not 
only the actor of Malvolio of his big scene, but 
the part itself of much of its pathos. Of the art 
of combining pathos with humour, Shake- 
speare was a past master, and any good 
performance and production of Twelfth Night 
should leave us agreeing with Olivia that 
Malvolio ‘hath been most notoriously abused’ : 
we should feel sorry for him even while we 
laugh at him. So, incidentally, should Olivia, 
who in this production clearly does not. This 
Malvolio is allowed no dignity: neither he, 
nor Olivia, nor Toby. The accent is all on the 
farce, and the result is that much of the peculiar 
mellowness of this play is dissipated into the 
realm of antics. The rich characters become 
shallow, with Viola worth a dozen of any of 
them. Sir Toby Belch does not resemble Sir 
John Falstaff nearly as closely as Roger Livesey 
and Hugh Hunt between them make him, and 
neither of them allow him the particular 
quality he has which Falstaff has not—the 
remnants of a dignity of breeding which even 
his cups cannot quite drown: this is both 
implicit and explicit in the text, and he is 
Olivia’s kinsman. But in this production 


19! 
Olivia herself is by no means a lady; Miss 
Ursula Jeans bosses but does not command. 
When Viola upbraids her for her bad manners, 
instead of becoming at once dignified, gracious, 
and charming, as she should, she becomes 
merely smug, and remains so throughout the 
play, so that one wondered what Orsino could 
see in the woman. 

The most really difficult part in Twelfth 
Night is Sir Andrew’s, and in this Robert 
Eddison shines. His much publicized inter- 
pretation of Andrew’s age is a little arbitrary, 
but he does it beautifully, preserving all the 
twittering, incompetent pathos, all the withered 
poetry, of this lonely knight. Both he and Toby 
are made to romp much too much in this rest- 
less production, and the drinking scene is, from 
the production point of view, as tiresome a 
failure as the letter scene, with Mr. Hunt’s per- 
manent street set proving a handicap in the 
playing of what is a mellow indoor scene, 
turning it into a rowdy outdoor one. Indeed, 
the restlessness and the romping are carried to 
almost ridiculous lengths: the gratuitous Illyrian 
peasants, especially, with their self-conscious 
dancing and posturing, and their whisperings 
in corners, had become a bore before the even- 
ing was out, and one longed for somebody else 
besides Viola to keep still. 

Leo McKern’s Feste was as over-restless as 
his companions, but with more point and 
authority, and he brought to the part a kind of 
angry spite which was original and exciting, 
and yet in keeping with the text. The culmin- 
ating point of this came over well in his vicious 
gloating over Malvolio in the final scene, 
spoken, as it were, through the clenched teeth 
of a pent-up resentment. 

The best of the evening was the pure, un- 
clouded joy of Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Viola. 
To the verbal grace and precision of the 
Shakespearian boy she added her own feminine 
gift of dramatic quietness, her exquisite talent 
for subtly suggesting unspoken love—in the 
withheld gesture, the halted movement, the 
averted eye, the caught breath. Miss Ashcroft 
can dominate a stage by her very stillness, and 
in this bustling production, this lovely quality 
of hers lent an added charm to her Viola. At 
the very core of the play, amid all the modern 
Neon glittering of the rest, she glowed with the 
individual warmth and grace of Tudor candle- 
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light. Her apparently effortless perfection was 
as much a matter of sincerity of approach as of 
technique, for Miss Ashcroft is an actress who 
not only combines in a rare degree keen in- 
telligence with sensitivity, but who really 
understands and loves poetry and knows how 
to speak it. Here, in crystal-clear and lyrical 
cadences, perfectly timed, she says exactly and 
only what Shakespeare wrote for his Viola to 
say. And Shakespeare, though he may some- 
times have given his characters too much to 
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say and to do, never gave them too little, when 
what is there is really understood. Fortunately, 
we still have actors and actresses who do under- 
stand it, and so long as they continue to have 
their way—boisterously like Mr. Eddison or 
with Miss Ashcroft’s persistent serenity—we 
may rest assured that, in spite of the over- 
elaborations and extensions of producers, the 
time is still distant when our programmes may 
have to bear the caption: ‘Incidental dialogue 
by William Shakespeare.’ 


Le Petit Trianon 


ond loveliest queen with the most childish mind, 
Toying with fancies of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Here played bucolics with her model mill, 

Her cottage, and her Louis garbed as hind, 

And half imagined France one rural glow— 

While her true peasants in their millions, ground 
To powder, sank in the grief that knows no sound. 


And here her kid-gloved gardener-fingers twined 
Arcadian posies in the baby mane 

That proved to be the thunder and hurricane 
Of lion’s fury smothering her and him. 


Nothing has changed in aspect: the toy stream 
That washed her churns and smocks is purling still 
And keeps the tenor of her pastoral dream; 

And still the spirals of her rustic stair 

Climb to her bedroom and dissolve in air. 


Only her ghost, grown wise but melancholy, 
Straw-hatted, gowned in haze of daffodil, 
Shadows the college girls of cultured voice 

Who mouth disruptive words of Marx and Joyce 
At a safe distance from the slums and gutters, 
And smiles a little wanly at their folly; 

Then, hearing thunder rumble through the chill, 
Flits nimbly aloft, and sighing, bolts her shutters. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 





Shaw’s Last Play 


By LEWIS WILSHIRE 


SHAKES, 


Who art thou? 


That rearst a forehead almost rivalling mine? 


sHAV. Nay, who art thou, that knowest not these features. 
Pictured throughout the globe? Who should I be 


But G. B. S.? 


One of the features of the 1949 Malvern 
Festival was a very short puppet-play (it lasts 
only ten minutes) written by Bernard Shaw 
and performed by the Lanchester Marionettes. 
In his preface to the play, Shaw announced 
with characteristic finality: ‘This in all 
actuarial probability is my last play and the 
climax of my eminence. .. .’ 

The title of the piece, Shakes versus Shav, 
indicated the tone adopted—flippant, cock- 
sure, and very Shavian. It was amusing, of 
course. Shaw always was. But it was also a 
little pathetic. And the short preface was only 
a repetition of what G. B. S. had already said 
far better and at greater length in his preface 
to The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

Shaw’s attitude to the Bard was always one 
of iconoclastic irritation, grudging admiration, 
and (in spite of his assertion to the contrary) 
professional jealousy. That he could ‘talk 
Shakespeare’ was conceded him.? But his atti- 
tude about the inferiority of Shakespeare’s 
intellectual equipment compared with his own 
must always be heresy to bardolaters. Their 
fundamental differences of character and 
achievement can be stated in the apophthegm 
that Shaw is all Head, Shakespeare all Heart, 
the latter’s being an art of sympathetic identi- 
fication, the former’s of critical detachment. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to deduce any 
personal opinions from the poet’s plays. He can 
create a full-blooded, fire-breathing warrior 
like Henry V, give him fine ringing speeches in 
praise of valour and war, and then, in the same 
play, introduce a man of peace like Burgundy, 
who delivers one of the most remarkable pleas 
for peace and indictments of war in literature. 
But Shakespeare accepted his world as he 


? Published in the Arts Council Bulletin, September 
1949. 

? By Frank Harris (see his biography, published by 
Gollancz). 


(Shakes versus Shav.)* 


found it, reflected, and, by the potency of his 
art, transformed it. Shaw could not accept any- 
thing as he found it. Everything must develop, 
progress, under his hands. Even in the drama, 
conventional rules, acting, technique, and 
theatrical finance had to be altered before 
G. B. S. could use them for his purpose. And 
his purpose, of course, was propaganda. As 
Holbrook: Jackson remarks in The Eighteen 
Nineties: “Such plays . . . as Widowers’ Houses 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession are pure sociology 
in the form of drama, or rather melodrama, for 
Shaw is the melodramatist of the intellect.’ 

Holbrook Jackson also draws attention to 
Shaw’s attack on idealism in the name of 
realism. As Shaw himself put it: 


‘The realist loses patience with ideals 
altogether, and sees in them only something 
to blind us, something to numb us, something 
whereby instead of resisting death, we can 
disarm it by committing suicide.’ 


G. B. S.—Lamarckian biologist, vegetarian, 
socialist, political economist, wit, social icono- 
clast—professed to have little or no feeling for 
individuals as such. Nearly all his characters 
are either types or opinions. Shakespeare con- 
ceived his characters as individuals. He may 
have put his own philosophy into their mouths 
sometimes, but more often it is as though the 
character ‘generated’ his own philosophy as he 
grew into livingness in the poet’s mind. 

Between the Head and the Heart there can 
never be any final reconciliation. It would be 
interesting to know what Shakespeare would 
make of Shaw. A clown, possibly; but a wise 
and witty one. At any rate we know what Shaw 
has made of Shakespeare. Much of it is con- 
tained in that Preface to The Dark Lady, which 
begins with a dissertation on the obscure 
Mr. Thomas Tyler’s (incorrect) theories about 
the identity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
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and continues with a discussion of Frank 
Harris’s Shakespeare, Jonson’s Shakespeare, 
and Shaw’s. After all this, the play itself is 
somewhat of an anti-climax. It is, needless to 
say, amusing. Shaw always was! But what a 
Shakespeare he depicts!—A forgetful, note- 
taking young braggart who bribes a Beefeater 
in order to meet his Dark Lady, and embraces 
Queen Lizzie herself by mistake. The Dark 
Lady arriving on the scene and seeing her 
William with his arms about another woman, 
flies into a temper and knocks them sprawling 
apart. 


THE CLOAKED LADY (in towering wrath, throwing 
off her cloak, and turning in outraged majesty upon 
her assailant). High treason! 

THE DARK LADY (recognizing her and falling on her 
knees in abject terror). Will: I am lost: I have 
struck the Queen. 

THE MAN (sitting up as majestically as his ignomi- 
nious position allows). Woman: you have struck 


This sort of thing smacks of knockabout 
farce; except that the knockabout is on an 
intellectual rather than a physical level. 

It was during his reign as dramatic critic of 
Frank Harris’s Saturday Review that Shaw first 
started bombarding the Bard. His cannon 
were not very accurate, but at least they made 
a considerable noise, and if they missed the 
principal target his shots had a certain de- 
structive effect on the surrounding objects, 
notably Sir Henry Irving! Irving was High 
Priest of English bardolatry during the nine- 
ties, and the Lyceum was his temple. Shaw 
intended to raze that temple, for he had his 
own religion, the New Drama, with which he 
intended to supplant it. The New Drama, of 
course, meant Ibsen, and, after Ibsen, Shaw. 
But Sir Henry could not understand Ibsen, did 
not like Ibsen, and bore the same sentiments 
towards his disciple. So Shaw told his readers 
in the Saturday that Shakespeare was out- 
dated, obsolete, an impostor, and that anyway 
Sir Henry’s versions were hopelessly bungled. 
Shakespeare, said Shaw, had no purpose. And 
what, he asked, was the use of a play if it had 
no purpose? All that Shakespeare amounted to 
nowadays, he argued, was a series of effective 
situations, some good symbolism, and masses of 
word-music. Now, Ibsen, on the other hand... . 


To quote from Maurice Colbourne’s provo- 
cative study, The Real Bernard Shaw: 


‘A drama with a purpose! That was why 
Ibsen appealed to Shaw. For if anyone is to 
be classed by Bernard Shaw among the very 
great, he must have a purpose and a philo- 
sophy of life. An artist without these Shaw 
may admire or envy, but he will never 
render him full allegiance. Arguing from 
this standpoint, Shaw was able to drag into 
the arena no less a personage than Shake- 
speare. Because in the poet’s works there is 
discoverable neither purpose nor philosophy, 
therefore, said Shaw, Shakespeare is less 
great than Ibsen.’ 


So he is, of course, from the viewpoint of 
a sociologist. But Shaw was not writing as a 
sociologist, but as theatre-critic for the Saturday, 
and Harris duly rapped his knuckles, without, 
however, the slightest effect. 

In a way, Shaw’s attitude was understand- 
able. The contemporary theatre was in a poor 
way. Conventional drawing-room dramas 
were regularly staged, and some of them even 
had some slight moral purpose. But in the main 
the theatre of the nineties subsisted on rehash- 
ing the classics and playing safe with the safest 
of established dramatists. Naturally, this did 
not suit G. B. S. He had ideas. He wanted to 
do things. Most of all he wanted to change 
things: not only in the theatre, but in govern- 
ment, social life, and individual morality. And 
here in the theatre, at any rate, there was a 
major obstruction; or rather, two major ob- 
structions, Shakespeare and Irving. Perhaps 
the most amazing thing about the battle be- 
tween giants that ensued is that throughout 
it Shaw corresponded, in the most friendly 
(perhaps one may safely say, the most loving) 
terms, with the opposition’s leading lady. 
From their correspondence, which has recently 
been republished under the title Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence,’ one can gain 
an inside knowledge of the whole affair. Shaw’s 
letters to Ellen Terry are among the best reve- 
lations of his aims and intentions in the theatre, 
with Ellen’s own epistles the perfect foil: so 
sweetly reasonable, so feminine, so deliciously 
intimate, so utterly charming! Of course there 
were times when her ‘Bernie’ went too far with 


t Published by Reinhardt & Evans. 
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his criticism, and Ellen took it upon herself to 
correct him, sometimes convincingly, some- 
times not. A good example is Ellen’s letter of 
5 December 1896. Shaw had referred to Shake- 
speare in his Saturday criticism as a ‘sixth-rate 
Kingsley’, since on to magically fine speeches 
he frequently tacked lines that ‘would have 
revolted Mr. Pecksniff’. This was too much, 
even for the gentle Ellen. 


‘Shakespeare “a sixth-rate Kingsley’’ is 
frightfully funny. Oh my dear Bernie, as if 
Shakespeare ever did write those lines: “If 
ever you have looked on better days’’, etc. 
You know he never wrote ’em. Why even I 
know that, or rather, I hear the actor who 
played the part making up those lines to play 
off his pretty voice upon (Oh I hear him, I 
hear him) and falling in love with himself as 
most actors do.” 


Yet one can, as I said, understand the young 
Shaw’s point of view. He was bursting with 
answers to most of the problems of the day, 
afire with social wrongs to be righted, eager to 
show his mettle and to gain a public. But people 
did not want to correct social injustices, they 
did not want to think about emancipated 
woman or landlordism or prostitution or 
socialism. They were quite content with Pinero 
and Irving and Shakespeare. They could not 
care less about the New Drama! 

Shaw changed all that. He made the play of 
ideas as amusing as the exchange of witticisms. 
He bludgeoned and pushed and shouted the 
playgoing public into taking up the New 
Drama. And then he sat down and wrote New 
Drama to satisfy them, or rather to satisfy him- 
self: for although nearly all Shaw’s plays have 
been turned out in response to a more or less 
specific request to feature this or that actor or 
actress (a factor which, as Ivor Brown notes,' 
almost certainly controlled many of Shake- 
speare’s characterizations), the impulse to 
write was always his own, the subject almost 
invariably a problem to which he had just 
found an answer. 

So Shaw arrived, and Sir Henry was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. And for a time, at any 


1 Shakespeare, by Ivor Brown (Collins). 


rate, the New Drama held the London stage. 
For the next decade or so the theatre was 
Shaw’s and he strode from triumph to triumph 
with wide and self-confident steps. Since then, 
of course, the New Drama has faded, and 
Shakespeare has shone brighter than ever. But 
Shaw will, almost certainly, remain a force in 
the theatre even though the messages he had to 
communicate have become slightly tarnished 
and his panaceas proved to be dubious. For he 
did bring something new into the drama—the 
play of ideas, the discussion of problems and 
philosophies—that has immensely widened the 
theatre’s scope, and shown people the pleasure 
to be gained from intellectual duelling by 
master wits. After Shaw the drama can never 
be quite the same. He was a landmark. And 
he is still sufficient of a landmark to dwarf any 
of his successors. 

Now the Great Iconoclast is no longer with 
us. He is, with Shakespeare, part of our 
glorious past. But, also, surely, part of the 
future. No more will his beard wag for us, his 
pen prick our delusions. No longer will he 
challenge anybody or anything in person; 
though always, no doubt, in the printed word. 
Never again will the spare but vigorous vege- 
tarian enter the lists as champion of the poor, 
the oppressed, the unpopular. Complacency 
has lost its great enemy. Convention and 
cruelty can raise their ugly heads again with 
impunity. His death has truly eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, but his plays will always be 


‘ready to revive that gaiety. Let us be fair to 


both of them. If Shakespeare was our greatest 
dramatist and poet, Shaw was our greatest 
controversialist, one of our greatest reformers, 
a great wit, with an intellect unparalleled for 
scope, rapidity, invention; with a mind that 
looked far beyond individual idiosyncrasy to 
the broad principles underlying human activity 
and personal conduct. 


SHAV. Peace, jealous Bard: 
We both are mortal. For a moment suffer 
My glimmering light to shine. 

A light appears between them. 

SHAKES. Out, out, brief candle! 

He puffs it out. 


Darkness. The play ends. 











Dramatic Notes 


CAN DRAMA EVER BE QUITE NEW? 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Ar this opening of the Festival year, a lack of 
anything quite new in the successful drama of 
our time finds itself coupled with an astonish- 
ing deal that is old. It is a fact which stands out 
incontrovertibly. Suppose we look through the 
odd mixture of plays with which we are now 
facing an all-important season. Soon we shall 
presumably be welcoming crowds of playgoers 
from abroad, eager to see what our national 
genius has to give to the stage of the moment. 
What are the triumphs they will discover? Are 
these not mostly familiar in spirit, from three- 
centuries-old Shakespeare to grand operas and 
ballets of 1860 and earlier, musical and variety 
shows of types that are with us always, circuses, 
the popularity of which a Roman emperor 
lamented, and, at the time of writing, panto- 
mimes—on and off the ice—numbering roughly 
more than 150 throughout the country? Many 
sorts of changes are admittedly to be recorded 
in presentation—from T.V. to earphones for 
airmen and motorists. But at the heart of all 
what is there that is new? 

Taking the London theatres, the most strik- 
ing surprise has been that The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, which set folk arguing whether 
Pinero had really been inspired by Ibsen or not 
in the early nineties, registered a notable 
success on its revival at the Haymarket. 
Maugham, who long ago confessed that he was 
just tired of seeing people queuing up for his 
plays, has found his old farce, Home and Beauty, 
a good deal more popular with the present-day 
public than it was with that at the Playhouse 
thirty-two years ago. In the revival of Lady 
Precious Stream we have been reminded not only 
of charming original touches that Mr. Hsiung 
put into his adaptation of the old Chinese 
legend in the early thirties, but of the im- 
memorially ancient traditions of the Chinese 
drama, with its scene-shifters openly stalking 
about the stage and a journey of hundreds of 
miles made in a few steps. We have had, of 
course, the stock holiday-regulars of the past 
thirty to fifty years and more—Peter Pan, 
Where the Rainbow Ends, Treasure Island, and 


Charley’s Aunt. Old pantomime-tales and fairy- 
stories have been brought back to their original 
simplicity in Beauty and the Beast and The Silver 
Curlew. The carrying on of long runs cannot, 
doubtless, be regarded as a reversion to the 
remote past. None the less it is noticeable that 
in all the five years of Worm’s Eye View’s run no 
alternative reminder of war-time billets has 
ousted Mr. Delderfield’s from popular favour. 
King’s Rhapsody is just one of those old Ivor 
Novello romances which never pretend to be 
anything else. Yet they run on for ever. One of 
the most charming productions to me of the 
entire season is—as I can vouch, for I was at 
the Vaudeville on the first night of Quality 
Street—a faithful recapture of its Barrie original. 
This is Dear Miss Phoebe, the musical version at 
the Phoenix of Barrie’s exquisite comedy, with 
its memories of Seymour Hicks and Ellaline 
Terriss as ‘the dashing Mr. Brown’ and 
‘Phoebe of the ringlets’. This musical version, 
which I am sure Barrie would have enjoyed, 
owes an immense deal to the setting Charles 
Hickman, with Doris Zinkeisen’s help, has 
given it, as well as to Harry Parr-Davies’s 
never aggressive music and Christopher Has- 
sell’s book and lyrics, which show understand- 
ing at every turn. There were, too, some tender 
touches in Carol Raye’s Phoebe that even Ella- 
line Terriss’s heartier study did not include. Per- 
haps this becomes possible because Peter Graves 
is not quite so ‘dashing’ as his predecessor. 

As it happens, there is something deliciously 
Barriesque about a play which might be defin- 
itely regarded as a product of this season, but 
proclaims itself as belonging to 1885. A social 
state of affairs is revealed which may have 
changed, but it has certainly not done so 
sufficiently to make this comedy any less en- 
chanting. The play is Lace on Her Petticoat at the 
Ambassadors’—a study of life ‘on an island to 
the south-west of Scotland’, which those of us 
who know Arran may think we recognize. 
Lace on Her Petticoat tells of a devoted friendship 
between a cottage-girl and the daughter of ‘her 
ladyship, the Marchioness’, whose home at the 
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Castle is, needless to say, inviolate so far as the 
entry of villagers is concerned. The constant 
appearances of the two girls together caused 
trouble, because the villagers could not refrain 
from jealous gossip. The cottage-girl, Elspeth 
McNairn, is played by Eleanor Macready, 
with Sophie Stewart as her mother. Elspeth 
receives an invitation from the Marchioness’s 
daughter, Alexandra—played by Perlita Niel- 
son—to go to a party at the Castle. There is, 
naturally, immense excitement at the cottage. 
Elspeth’s mother, who is herself a milliner, gets 
a lovely petticoat which she decorates with lace 
and gives to her daughter. Elspeth leaps up the 


‘ ladder leading to her room on the top floor of 


the cottage, in an ecstasy of joy. Then the 
Marchioness, who has been away, comes back 
to her island home. It turns out that Alexandra 
had no right to send the invitation, and Elspeth 
cannot go to the party. Elspeth’s agony of dis- 
appointment over this touches one’s sympathy 
more, I think, than anything in any other play 
of the season. Those of us who are fathers can 
get at least a side-glimpse of what the refusal 
must have meant to Elspeth. In the end the 
cottage household, including Elspeth, her 
mother, and her grandmother—a character 
brilliantly played by Muriel Aked—go off to 
Canada on the invitation of a dockyard 
riveter named Colquhoun—a genial but re- 
bellious Scot, played by Ellis Irving. This is a 
rugged, ever-welcome character, who turns up 
every now and then after a visit to Aimée 
Stuart’s native Glasgow. One is left with a 
strong suspicion that Elspeth’s mother, who is 
a widow, will become Mrs. Colquhoun before 
many months are over. Lace on Her Petticoat is 
a beautifully written play—the talks between 
the two girls and between Elspeth’s mother and 
grandmother are full of delicate insight. The 
comparatively narrow social attitude of the 
island folk, and their complete acceptance of 
the Marchioness’s dictatorship, may now be 
modified by the passing of sixty-five years. But 
in the matter of dramatic appeal I fail to see 
a really large difference between Aimée 
Stuart’s treatment and that of any sensitive 
dramatist in the days of so-called melodrama, 
when the cottage heroine of the first act 
suffered quite undeserved humiliation in later 
scenes—possibly at a castle. All used generally 
to be settled by the arrival and faith of a 
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soldier-hero. In this case he is elderly and with- 
out the medals; but it comes to the same thing. 
Miss Stuart’s real heroine is, as may be guessed, 
the mother; but the scenes between the two 
girls and others bring human nature, its trials 
and triumphs, right to the audience’s heart. 
This is—thank Heaven!—still the main pur- 
pose of intimate drama, let discussion do what 
it will. Anyhow, Lace on Her Petticoat is a play 
that everyone should see. Another domestic 
comedy which, I notice, has been mentioned 
in several important quarters as the ‘best play 
of the season’, is The Holly and the Ivy at the 
Duchess. Among other things it has introduced 
a comparatively new author in Wynyard 
Browne. Here again is the good old appeal of 
sympathy, charm, and character, with plenty 
of humour and just a touch of drama, in a 
daughter’s rebellion against the overweening 
authority of her old clergyman father, magni- 
ficently acted by Herbert Lomas. Does this 
belong to a new technique? Distinctly not! 
Nearly all of it rings the bells of memory—and 
it is none the worse on that account. 

Then we have the verse-comedies of T. S. 
Eliot and Christopher Fry—at every point a 
definite return to past convention. A remark- 
able thing is that the same manner should have 


‘arrived in Paris with Jean Anouilh, who gave 


us the original of Ring Round the Moon in L’Invi- 
tation au Chdteau and that of Point of Departure in 
Eurydice. M. Anouilh has undoubtedly a happy 
knack of linking modern fantasy with antique 
legend. Speaking personally I have to confess 
that I do not always find the two keeping ideal 
company with each other. There is Eurydice, 
for instance, who appears in Point of Departure 
as a member of a French touring company. 
Orpheus is the accordionist, his naughty old 
father playing the harp. Eurydice ardently 
embraces young Orpheus, though she had pre- 
viously had an affair with the elderly manager. 
A gloomy commercial traveller appears to 
possess lethal powers and she dies a second time 
when Orpheus looks at her on returning from 
Pluto’s realm. All this is an ingenious convey- 
ance of legend to a French railway station; but 
I cannot find any very sympathetic character 
in either Eurydice or Orpheus. These frantic 
embraces-are simply physical—the sort of thing 
one hurries by when one sees it happening in 
a doorway or on a park seat. Eurydice is an 
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acknowledged wanton, and Orpheus’s mastery country-girl or a young person of broad judge- 
of music has more or less to be taken for ment? The dictionaries just set down the 
granted. I have, by the way, always beer. obvious derivation, without helping farther. 
puzzled by.the significance of Eurydice’s name. Nor on this point is the Eurydice of the play 
Is it supposed to suggest a broad-spoken very enlightening. 


Singer in the Rain 


RAVE singer in the rain, the twilight gathers 
B Around our fragile fancies, once so clear; 
Your subtle intone wraps the misty pattern 

For us no more, but memory cups the ear. 


And somewhen as the cardinal’s call invites us 
We listen, and the poignant accents flow 

With courage through the roar of rocky canyons 
In music to immerse the afterglow. 


Spun in the realm outreaching space and echoes 
The poem and the poet now are one, 

And we will hear in every pearly rain-drop 
A cadence of the spheres beyond the sun. 


This we shall know, the cavalcade of moments 
Mounting in hearth-songs to the stars again; 

Our earth-roots tremble with the buds’ wild rapture 
Springing from your song, O singer in the rain, 
Springing, swinging, singing in the rain. 

J. R. G. ADAMS 


Books as Barometers 
By H. V. ROUTH 


ProressoR WoorTrTEN has recently remarked in 
Testament for Social Science that literary research 
answers questions which ‘no one would have 
thought of asking’. If so, a history is innocent of 
that real or imaginary vice, for it tries to satisfy 
every student’s curiosity about the books he has 
or has not read. Every history is also a book of 
reference; and they multiply because the ques- 
tions of the readers vary somewhat with every 
generation, though the subject-matter, to a 
great extent, remains the same. 

Such being the case, it is worth anyone’s 
while to consider whether this stream of pub- 


lications approaches the reader’s curiosity from 
the best possible angle and tells him all he really 
ought to know; and just in the nick of time 
Professor Vines' has brought out his review of 
the nineteenth century, the nearest sequence 
of periods to our own, and certainly the most 
perplexing. What is his method and attitude? 
In his pages famous authors arise and follow 
each other, profiting by their predecessors’ 
example, but inspired by the artistic urge with- 
in themselves, really standing out as individuals, 


* A Hundred Years of English Literature, by Sherard 
Vines. Duckworth. 
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on their own responsibility, self-contained, iso- 
lated figures, like quotations detached from the 
context. Such is more or less the process sanc- 
tioned by Saintsbury, Hugh Walker, and Oliver 
Elton—a map of the book-market spread over 
a period and illustrated by critical comments. 
Professor Vines follows in their footsteps after 
his own manner with many witty thumb-nail 
sketches, as if the writers of genius ought to be 
put in their place. He gives unexpected promi- 
nence to some and omits others, and of course is 
sometimes overshadowed by contemporary pre- 
judices. But on the whole his survey is remark- 
ably detailed and entertaining; and his record, 
in a rather overcrowded, slapdash manner, 
discharges one of the accepted functions of a 
history. It notes hundreds of individuals whom 
no student ever has or ever will read and about 
some of whom the historian-critic himself ap- 
pears to be suspiciously brief. 

That is one way of writing a book about 
books. Is it the best way, or at any rate the most 
desirable? 

To begin answering that question, we must 
ask what sort of phenomenon is a literary per- 
sonality. We know, of course, that he or she is 
endowed with a creative talent which finds out- 
let in self-expression. We also know that the 
writer is one of those who thirst for fame and at 
the same time feel an instinctive kinship with 
their fellow creatures and for both those reasons 
is eager to share his interests with theirs. We 
also know that in order to capture their atten- 
tion and goodwill he relies upon some of the 
forms and formulas which have proved to be 
successful and which the people expect. And yet, 
at some periods the styles seem to remain the 
same (except for the mannerisms of this or 
that writer); and at other periods they change 
with astonishing abruptness, and the thought 
changes with them, though the practitioners 
are alleged to be under the influence of their 
predecessors. In fact, creative artists of un- 
questionable genius have been known to aban- 
don well-established modes and methods which 
they loved, as if under some pressure from 
without. Moreover, these somersaults are most 
unexpected and remarkable, when national 
sentiment and society are undergoing vital or 
at least controversial changes, as in the seven- 
teenth or nineteenth century. 

Then it must be that some fundamental and 
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energizing influence was at work, quite apart 
from literary traditions; something of which 
authors are the contemporary and instinctive 
witnesses, and which critics like Sainte-Beuve 
and Saintsbury allow us to overlook. Ap- 
parently the collective soul of a nation, beneath 
the political and international surface, acquires 
in progress its own mysterious burden of senti- 
ments and affinities and breathes into its 
creative writers a certain spirit or preoccupa- 
tion which they cannot resist and must illus- 
trate. This, to a certain extent, is obvious. But 
it leads to a significant field of observation 
which is rarely explored. Literature shows us 
what is moving in the ever-changing atmo- 
sphere, but it is only the atmosphere which 
shows us what is fully moving in the alterna- 
tions of literature. For every author of genius 
belongs to his epoch and not merely to himself 
and his few colleagues. He is the unconscious 
and unrecognized historian of our ancestors’ and 
of our own footsteps above the earth—a contribu- 
tion of no less value than the evolution of style. 
He helps us to understand why we are what 
we are; and we must help him to exemplify 
why he wrote as he wrote. 

As an illustration, let us take a glimpse at 
the nineteenth century, since Professor Vines 
gives us the opportunity. The generation of 
the industrial revolution in 1830 was drifting 
into a new world to which all had to conform 
and for which no one was responsible. They 
had little or no guidance, as we have. But they 
had culture on which to lean. Hence the sur- 
prising way in which J. H. Newman (inade- 
quately discussed by our professor), a man of 
inductions and deductions, and an expert on 
rhetoric, with the religious temperament, em- 
braced the symbolism and spirituality of Catho- 
licism, became a visionary fortified in logic, 
and wrote some of the finest prose of the cen- 
tury. Take J. A. Froude (hardly mentioned by 
Professor Vines or anybody else), who for the 
same and only reason went back to history and 
drew the opposite conclusions. He retold the 
battle of protestantism in the sixteenth century, 
arguing that such were the only conditions un- 
der which men could possess their souls; and then 
wrote those unforgettable Short Studies to prove 
that modern society was moving in a similar 
direction as did the Middle Ages in their de- 
cay. Then there is Matthew Arnold, bred as a 
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scholar and humanist, who spent one half of his 
life inspecting schools and the other half in 
reconciling Greek morality with the cult of St. 
Paul in order to meditate on righteousness. 

We turn to mid-Victorian poetry. Tennyson, 
like Horace, was a master of studiosa felicitas, he 
loved the sanctities of home and the intimacies 
of friendship. Yet he draws on classical lore and 
medieval legendry and creates an idea of the 
human soul by resisting the influence of tech- 
nology and pure science, in which he took the 
greatest interest. Browning was as rough and 
conversational as Tennyson was exquisite, 
he was an enthusiastic admirer of Shelley, yet 
he too lived on the Past, recalling forgotten 
personages to life because they illustrated 
the essentials of his own contemporaries on a 
clearer background. Carlyle came nearer to 
grips with his age because he felt in his bones 
the need of creative leadership. Yet he only 
drifted into literature against his will, and 
forced himself to learn German, and what is 
more, German philosophy, and to study Goethe, 
whose poetry did not appeal to him, and who 
knew nothing of big-city life, which was to be 
the problem of the nineteenth century. 

It was this metropolitan collectivism which 
absorbed the genius of our two greatest novelists. 
One was a reporter who aspired to go on the 
stage and fell in love with the multitudinous 
lower and middle classes, and for the first time 
realized that their oddities and poses rendered 
them more lovable. After all, humour is the 
capacity to see other people in perspective. 
Thackeray is even more significant. It was his 
taste to be a gentleman who subsisted as a 
comic artist and contributor to Punch. What 
was the fascination which drew him into his 
long, rambling novels in which the upper 
classes ‘did nothing in particular and did it 
very well’? The reader may not agree, but he 
will find not, indeed, the answer, but the. ex- 
planation in Proust’s Le Temps retrouvé: that no 
feature of life can be artistically reduced to a 
single object; at least not in a great city. There 
are as many worlds as beholders of the world, 
but the latter all unwittingly play into each 
others’ hands and a many-sided community 
assumes a single physiognomy, unified by its 
interrelationships. Thackeray wove this hetero- 
geneous organization into a single pattern— 
London society. He was the first to do so, and 
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Carlyle’s idea of ‘integration’ is less convincing 
than that of Thackeray when he looked for the 
evidence in social characterization and baffled 
affinities. But there is no reason to suppose that 
he was conscious of his philosophy. 

Meanwhile, more logical observers were be- 
coming aware of the opportunities of life and 
its responsibilities, especially the need of direc. 
tion and adjustment, if this mechanized and 
moneyed civilization was to be applied to 
the best and wisest uses. Existence was more 
valuable. But we have no space to discuss the 
radicals and scientific thinkers who took the 
lead in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially the Mills, Herbert Spencer, and 
Darwin (all of whom Professor Vines handles 
very well). It is enough to note that the aver- 
age intelligentsia become more fond of life and 
less afraid of death; and much more concerned 
with the structure of society: hence the long- 
established cult of classical and Renaissance 
humanism, the escape into art and beauty, be- 
came unfashionable. Some notable poets and 
humanists still protested. But the tendency was 
towards readjustment; and even imaginative 
stylists, like Shaw, Wells, Bennett, and Gals- 
worthy, diverted their talents to social problems 
because they saw that material civilization 
could not stand firmly on its feet, an image 
made up of appliances and intercommunica- 
tions, unless the working classes were some- 
thing more than the pedestal. Meanwhile the 
artists in action and adventure, like Conrad 
and Kipling, could not keep their hands off 
machinery. So we come to the turn of the 
century. On the brittle surface, Edwardian 
England still practised and perfected the 
amenities of the well-educated and well-to-do. 
But society was unmistakably drifting towards 
a gulf which separated the Haves and the 
Have-nots; and curiously enough the younger 
leading authors were beginning to lose their 
zeal and zest. 

Then in 1914 came ‘the War to end war,’ 
which was to heal all wounds and straighten 
all discrepancies. Why should the nations fight 
unless they had the right to expect some 
change or other after the fighting was finished? 
We have no space to discuss that European 
disillusionment. But it is worth remembering 
that the reading public now embraced the 
whole population and that the greater part 
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had never had time to be educateu, especially 
the younger generation which had survived 
the war. Consequently book-making now be- 
came one of the most lucrative of speculative 
businesses, but only if brains were behind it, 
and public taste well in the foreground—as in 
all businesses. There were, and are, plenty of 
brains, but the post-war million-headed public 
is in a hurry and demands short cuts to self- 
consciousness, direct contacts without scholar- 
ly intervention. The half-literate lover of short 
cuts must be placed on a satisfying level with 
all he knows, or thinks he knows, of his outside 
world. So the prevailing note is spontaneity. 
A poet or novelist must lay bare his highest 
and lowest motives, his lusts, aspirations, and 
curiosities, and ring changes on each success- 
ively, turn by turn, and then the reader’s whole 
being is titillated. It might be termed the Cult of 
Self-aspects. Some compositions entirely lack 
delineation and let the streams of consciousness 
follow each other. It has even been asserted, 
on the other hand, that the proper scope of the 
novel is the analysis of social and economic 
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conditions. Thus, for the time being, the 
reader’s or writer’s mind (except in a few well- 
known cases) is not invigorated and clarified 
by the discipline of artistic constructiveness, 
released from the muddles and loose ends of 
everyone’s daily experience. It is about the 
only occasion, in the whole history of culture, 
when literature, if really such, has frequently 
been accepted in all its naked formlessness, at 
the hands of authors who could have written 
with Augustan propriety. What will be the 
vogue a generation hence? 

These scattered and restricted notes are not 
offered as the picture of a period. That would 
require a volume as big as Professor Vines’s 
survey. They merely touch on a few typical 
anomalies to suggest that a good book is to be 
valued as an indication no less than as a master- 
piece. If the study of philosophy leads us to 
the history of thought, literature can lead us 
to the history of sentiments, persuasions, and 
the meteorology of pervading moods; just as a 
geological stratification can be inferred from 
the eminences and undulations on the surface. 


Man 


H; is so wilful, cruel and proud, 

He apes the God whom he derides; 
Draws from the oceans and the cloud 
World murders and world suicides. 


His instinct governs, both head and heart 
Forget the fable of the swine; 

Fair science, his servant, dwells apart 
And makes all knowledge Frankenstein. 


Fool that he is! A grave-faced clown 
Who asks not pardon, no, nor grace: 
He who is so much thistledown 
Held on a hand in space. 


W. A. RATHKEY 
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John Milton. Englishman. A Critical Biography 
by Proressor James Hotty Hanprorp. 
Victor Gollancz. 16s. 


A history of Milton’s reputation would be 
an illuminating commentary on the subse- 
quent phases of English sentiment and culture. 
Even before his death (1674) he was accepted, 
sometimes reverenced, by ‘the fit audience 
found though few’, but neither then nor after- 
wards at his own valuation. As he flung his 
heart and soul into the politics and religious 
controversy of his time, and outlived their im- 
portance, succeeding generations were not in- 
clined to fight his long-lost battles over again. 
They were content to examine him as a literary 
monument, according to their own points of 
view. But ever since David Masson’s searching 
and elaborate commentary in the so-called 
Cambridge edition new inquiries have con- 
tinued to be made, presumably because our 
age finds it more attractive to get into the skin 
of an author than to follow his steps towards 
heaven. 

Many notable examples could be quoted 
from 1889 to 1945 in order to show that Pro- 
fessor Handford cannot have much to con- 
tribute which is not already known. He is 
traversing a very well-ploughed field. What new 
furrow has he turned? 

To begin with, it must be admitted that he 
has certainly collected and collated the avail- 
able facts with some skill and almost over- 
whelming thoroughness. The student will find 
all or more than he needs about the friend- 
ships, eventualities, and mental experiences 
of his author amid a plethora of welcome 
quotations and cross-references. Anyone with 
imagination will be able to reconstruct Mil- 
ton’s mode of life and the trains of thought 
which run through his principal works. 

As such, the biography is a scholarly and 
sympathetic compilation. But the author (him- 
self an authority on the subject) is not content 
to follow and adapt his predecessors. He must 
strike out a line of his own. So he claims to have 
discovered in the poet’s outward expressions 
and adventures the revelation of his inward 
subconscious self—the tensions which made up 
the temperament of this dominating indi- 
vidualist with his genius for friendship and 
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passion for power. Thus the data which can be 
gathered from others are endued with a psycho- 
logical significance outside Milton’s own inten- 
tions, whether controversial or artistic. 

The outcome is not convincing. The ‘critical 
biographer’ finds that his hero was a spirit at 
war with himself, poised between the urgency 
of his genius and the duties he owed to his 
country, his fellow creatures, and the God who 
had imposed a mission without defining its 
direction. This unexpected dichotomy (we 
are told) is undeniable when we peer below 
the surface and divine what was really in- 
fluencing his mind while he propounded his 
doctrines, refuted his antagonists, or gave the 
rein to his imagination. The inner man slips 
out, and in moments of genuine creativeness, 
whether in prose or verse, we are invited to dis- 
cern ‘the conflicts of a frustrated personality’. 
But Professor Handford seems to forget that 
such is the posture of all gifted men, whether 
English or foreign, who try to project their idea 
of truth, or it would not be theirs. They all have 
to reckon with themselves before they can per- 
suade their followers, and the issue is none the 
less a final part of their personalities. One 
may well doubt whether Milton was ever so 
inartistically self-conscious as to lose sight of 
his theme; though dictation may now and 
then encourage conversational digressions. 
But our biographer has before him all the 
known data of the poet’s experience, and most 
ingeniously searches among this plethora of 
sources for this or that unavowed suggestion 
of what was actuating the poet’s unguarded 
mind. 

H. V. ROUTH: 


Seventeenth Century English Literature. By C. V. 
Wepcwoop (Home University Library). 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 5S. 

The choice of Miss Wedgwood to write the 
new Home University Library book on Seven- 
teenth Century English Literature was an admirable 
one. She is a scholarly historian who has also a 
well-deserved reputation as a sensitive critic 
of literature, and she possesses a combination 
of factual knowledge with understanding and 
appreciation of literary excellence which is the 
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ideal equipment for the writer of literary his- 
tory. In this book she was faced with the diffi- 
cult task of surveying one of the richest periods 
of English literature in a compass of less than 
200 pages. It is true that the plan of the series 
excludes Shakespeare from her field, but there 
are the metaphysicals and the court poets, the 
dramatists and the preachers, Milton and Dry- 
den, Browne and Burton, Walton and Bunyan, 
as well as all the lesser lights of that incom- 
parable galaxy. To use her own metaphor it is 
indeed ‘a complicated, various, and sometimes 
clouded landscape’. 

On the whole she has triumphantly over- 
come most of the difficulties presented by her 
formidable subject and has produced a re- 
markably fresh, readable, and lively little book 
worthy of a place beside W. P. Ker’s Medieval 
Literature and Lytton Strachey’s Landmarks in 
French Literature. As might be expected, she is 
particularly strong in relating literature to the 
historical background. Thus the significance 
of the colloquy between Beatrice Joanna and 
De Flores in The Changeling is admirably 
brought out in the following sentence: ‘Her 
assumption that her rank still placed her out 
of his reach and his suggestion that her rank 
had been discounted by her deed represent a 
common assumption and a common political 
argument of the day.’ The quality of the “brisk 
and vivid English’ of the mid-seventeenth 
century is illustrated not only from books but 
from such records as ‘Montrose’s persuasively 
thythmic words to his vacillating lieutenants’ 
and ‘Cromwell’s brief comfort to the father of 
Captain Valentine Walton . . . “There is your 
precious child full of glory never to know sin 
and sorrow any more. He was a gallant young 
man, exceeding gracious. God give you his 
comfort.” ’ 

The differences between Jacobean and Cava- 
lier poetry are paralleled delightfully, and 
probably for the first time, by contemporary 
changes in hairdressing and tailoring: ‘About 
1630 the hairdressers, tailors and dressmakers 
abandoned the constricting Spanish styles for 
the flowing suggestive lines of the French mode. 
The women’s stiffened, padded hair flowed 
into ringlets; the men defiantly adopted the 
pretty effeminacy of love-locks. Lovelace called 
“Amarantha sweet and fair” to “braid no more 
thy shining hair”; but Donne’s mistress, in 
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going to bed, had disengaged herself from a 
coronet of wire.’ 

Miss Wedgwood’s treatment of Milton is 
particularly successful: the greatness of his 
poetry is brought out in phrases that are at 
once precise and enthusiastic. In Lycidas there 
is ‘a surge of angry bereavement’, ‘a sense of 
cosmic loss’. In Paradise Lost ‘the subtle con- 
cealed interplay of natural stress, metre, and 
meaning give the poem a variety like that of 
the waters of some huge swift river’. 

The book contains a number of minor errors 
which should be corrected in later editions. It 
is stated that ‘until Pope polished up the rugged 
epic of Greece’s heroic age into a form that 
suited the drawing-room, Chapman remained 
its only complete interpreter to the English’. 
Apart from the fact that ‘rugged’ is a singularly 
unhappy epithet to apply to the Homeric 
poems, complete translations of the Iliad 
(1660) and the Odyssey (1665) were published 
by John Ogilby in the reign of Charles II and 
were well known to Pope. Edward Fairfax is 
said to have used the heroic couplet in his 
translation of Tasso’s epic. A glance at this 
translation would have shown that it is in the 
ottava rima of the original and that the debt 
acknowledged by Waller is to the concluding 
couplets of the octave stanzas. Walton’s Lives 
are said to be ‘of contemporary poets’; this is 
surely an unsatisfactory description of a series 
which includes lives of Richard Hooker and 
Bishop Sanderson, neither of whom published 
a line of verse. It is a pity that Bishop King’s 
famous Exequy should be miscalled Elegy on his 
Dead Wife and there is no authority, as far as 
the present writer knows, for describing 
Rochester’s lines On Nothing as an Ode. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


An Essay on Man (The Poems of Alexander 
Pope, Twickenham Ed. vol. m, i). Edited by 
Maynarp Mack. Methuen. 30s. net. 

There will be an enthusiastic response to this 
latest contribution to the Twickenham Edition 
of Pope’s poems. Mr. Mack, who is a professor 
at Yale, has made an excellent job of an ex- 
tremely difficult task. To see how difficult we 
need go no farther than consult his notes to the 
poems, picking where we like. Those dealing 
with the rich first paragraph of the first 
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Epistle run to almost three pages of close print 
(they are, by the way, quite thrilling to read— 
yet, full as they are, there is no note on ‘Laugh 
where we must’ or any guess as to why Pope 
changed Milton’s ‘justify’ in the line ‘And 
vindicate the ways of God to man’). Or we 
could consult any of the seventy pages of his 
introduction. 

Mr. Mack does not make the highest claims 
for the poem—he could, I think, have soared 
higher that way. But if he ends his introduction 
with this sober hope— 


‘It is ironical that the poem of Pope which 
is most perfect in its formal unity and most 
impressive in its theme should be the one 
least known in our age as we grow increas- 
ingly aware of the value of his other works’, 


if he ends so quietly it is because he knows that 
the claims made already are high enough to 
prove irresistible. (Is the poem, by the way, 
more perfect in form than The Rape of the Lock 
or Eloisa to Abelard?) Henceforward—‘until a 
sprightlier age Comes tittering and shoves us 
from the stage’—An Essay on Man in this edition 
is assured of its appreciative readers. 

One way of assessing the magnitude of Mr. 
Mack’s task is to say that the General Editor 
had to go to America to find his man. What- 
ever is to be said against the criticism of English 
literature put out by the American universities— 
and charges weaken every year—they can only 
be made against that of the ranks lower than the 
first. American criticism of the second rate is 
worse—more pompous and more dull—than 
English of the same rank. But it must be 
granted that their best is very good. And as 
to criticism that explains content, American 
scholars can deal with philosophical poetry 
much more soundly than English can. For the 
most part they are learned in the history of 
thought more widely and deeply than we, un- 
less we have wisely learnt from them. Interest 
in the history of ideas (in Professor Lovejoy’s 
sense of current notions of whatever philoso- 
phical statusabout the world and man) isa thing 
that has grown up in America, and Professor 
Mack is as persuasive as any in showing how 
good the results can be. He shows us how much 
poetry knowledge can open our eyes to. 

What we had no right to expect was that the 
General Editor, in selecting a scholar, found 
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also a critic. All I need say in commending 
Mr. Mack on that score is that he is already 
known to us as the author of ‘Wit and Poetry 
and Pope’ in the volume recently presented to 
Professor Sherburn. 

In addition to that commendation, I cannot 
resist giving the reader a taste of the sort of 
thing he will find in this remarkable preface: 
here is Mr. Mack’s comparison of the poem 
with the Religio Laici: 


‘Dryden’s poem is genuinely ratiocinative, 
genuinely an argument, and everything 
about it accords with this: its tone is thought- 
ful, dispassionate, expository, like that of a 
man recounting what he has seen at a play; 
its arrangement is a series of propositions 
leading up to conclusions, each proposition 
to be phrased as vividly as may be, but hav- 
ing no other relation to the whole than as a 
stage in a logical sequence. Pope’s tone in 
the Essay is different. It is that of an actor 
in the play, shifting with the situation, not 
only from grave to gay and lively to severe, 
but from scorn to pity, humour to outrage, 
colloquialism to formality, persiflage to af- 
firmation, all these moods conspiring to 
enact the experience that Dryden’s speaker 
is recollécting. And Pope’s arrangement is 
also different. Propositions occur in the 
poem, as they do in an actor’s speeches, but 
less as theorems than as formulations and 
definitions of states of mind which are to 
accumulate finally in inclusions—not con- 
clusions—in an imaginatively ordered world.’ 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Prospector, Being the Life and Times of Rudolf 
Erich Raspe (1737-1794). By JouHn CARSWELL. 
The Cresset Press, 1950. 215. 

Mr. John Carswell has followed up his excel- 
lent edition of Munchausen’s Adventures with 
a biography of Raspe on a fuller scale than has 
hitherto been attempted. He has drawn upon 
a multiplicity of sources, many of them unpub- 
lished. The result is the presentation of 4 
unique and most interesting personality. 

Raspe’s career was one of combined sim- 
plicity and complexity. The simplicity lies in 
the one sufficing failure of honesty. He had led 
a sheltered, successful, and fairly gay life in the 
small states of Germany, as a rising official, 
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culminating in a professorship and the curator- 
ship of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel’s collec- 
tions. He was a geologist in advance of his 
times and, as a man of letters, a stalwart of the 
young Romantic movement. He had intro- 
duced Percy’s Reliques to Herder. And then 
when he was thirty-eight it came out that he 
had been pawning the treasures under his 
charge at Cassel. No mercy was shown. Raspe 
exaped from Germany and evaded a half- 
hearted attempt at his extradition from Eng- 
land. But he was pursued by the enmity of the 
Landgrave and of his fellows of the Aufkidrung 
who hated him in proportion to their previous 
pride in him. They damned everything about 
him, even including his Latin style. For the 
remaining nineteen years of his life he main- 
tained himself in England by ceaseless and 
largely hand-to-mouth activities. 

It was after his downfall that the complexi- 
ties of his story became dominant. His life had 
no longer any single purpose. He was a mining 
expert and prospector in mineralogy, an agent 
for Boulton & Watt’s engines, a liaison officer 
between foreign artists and British manufac- 
turers, and a general idea-merchant. His multi- 
farious business brought him acquainted with 
all sorts of men and scenes: with industrialists 
and scientists, with Walpole and other con- 
noisseurs, with Cambridge dons, with the wild 
miners and eccentric baronets of Cornwall, and 
with the shrewder grandees of Scotland. Wales 
knew him also, and he died exhausted in Ireland 
in 1794. A reader might well be lost without 
some guidance through these shifting and often 
unfamiliar scenes. Mr. Carswell is a learned 
and imaginative guide and successively paints 
the requisite backgrounds with a wealth of 
detail that is perhaps sometimes over-lavish, 
but can yet be read with enjoyment. 

We may also wonder whether Mr. Cars- 
well’s imagination has not exaggerated the 
emotional tempo of the story. He depicts Raspe 
as homeless, never more than a year in one 
place, catching at every ‘bait’ or ‘whiff of scent’. 
But, as a prospector and agent, Raspe had 
inevitably to move about. No doubt he had his 
difficulties. Yet although we know nothing of 
his home life or of any intimacies, he was at any 
tate able to live in Sackville Street in his later 
years. Moreover he never seems to have lacked 
employment, and enjoyed a measure of con- 


fidence and respect among his various contacts, 
especially the Scottish landowners; and Mr. 
Carswell might well have dismissed more de- 
finitely the old tradition that Scott drew his 
swindler Dousterswivel in The Antiquary from 
Raspe. Scott himself, writing over twenty-one 
years after Raspe’s presence in Scotland, 
referred to ‘very late instances of the force of 
superstitious credulity’ that rendered Douster- 
swivel’s frauds plausible. It seems altogether 
unlikely that he had Raspe in mind, and there 
is really no evidence at all that Raspe had 
acted dishonestly. In fact, Sir John Sinclair and 
other gentlemen interested in the possibilities 
of geological exploitation had, as our author 
shows, a good opinion of Raspe. Raspe had not, 
as Mr. Carswell says, ‘the hard mean core of 
the real rococo rogue’, and in Great Britain he 
seems to have worked honestly and ably and 
not without success. 

If one cannot always agree with Mr. Cars- 
well’s interpretation, one may express complete 
gratitude to him for telling an amazingly 
interesting story, and for bringing much new 
light to bear on it from his researches. 

D. M. LOW 


John Newton : a Biography. By BERNARD MartTIN. 

Heinemann. 215. 

One cannot think of Newton without think- 
ing also of Cowper, since for thirteen years, 
while Newton was curate at Olney, he lived 
on terms of closest friendship with the poet. 
Naturally Mr. Martin deals at some length 
with this middle period of Newton’s life, and 
he has had access to hitherto unpublished 
letters which confirm, with fresh interesting 
detail, the now established fact that Newton’s 
influence on Cowper—so far from being 
‘dominating’ or baleful—was sympathetic, 
healthy, and liberating. This book drives yet 
another nail into the coffin of one of the basest 
and least warranted legends that have ever 
deceived sober literary historians and critics. 

Newton’s friendship with Cowper was, how- 
ever, only one phase of an astonishingly active 
and varied career, and had Cowper’s bio- 
graphers been at more pains to study Newton 
in the round they could never have done such 
injustice to an exceptionally good, ‘human’, 
and gracious man. The only possible and partial 
excuse lies in the fact that, while references 
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to Newton abound in church and general 
histories, and while various short sketches have 
appeared, there has been only one previous bio- 
graphy—Josiah Bull’s plain narrative, which, 
published in 1868, has long been out of print. 
This ‘gap’ is the more surprising because few 
historical characters offer a greater wealth of 
exciting incident or psychological appeal. ‘Real 
life has extravagances that would not be per- 
mitted to appear in a well-written romance— 
they would be said to be out of nature.’ So, look- 
ing back over his long life, observed the famous 
divine and hymn-writer, who never ceased to 
marvel—with deep humility—that he, ‘one of 
the most ignorant, the most miserable, and the 
most abandoned of slaves should be plucked 
from his forlorn state of exile on the coast of 
Africa, and at length be appointed Minister 
of the parish of the first magistrate of the first 
city in the world’. 

Truth, in Newton’s case, certainly beat 
fiction; but Mr. Martin, while his biography 
is ‘popular’ in the best sense, has resisted the 
temptation to over-colour the picture. His 
description of Newton’s earlier career as slave, 
slave-trader, and master of slave-carrying 
ships is elaborated with interesting authentic 
detail about the contemporary slave-trade in 
general, and the illustrations include a facsimile 
reproduction of a page from one of Newton’s 
own logs. The account of Newton’s conver- 
sion, and of his mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, is set against a full, clear, and balanced 
historical background, so that we can see in 
what ways Newton inevitably reflected his own 
time, and in what other ways he—never more 
than a nominal Calvinist—was a bold and 
religious and social pioneer, whose influence 
ultimately prompted Wilberforce to his anti- 
slavery crusade. The portrait of the later 
Newton—the practising prophet of ‘more light, 
more love, more liberty’; the devoted, sage, 
whimsical rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
London; the friend and counsellor of humble 
and great alike; the metropolitan and national 
figure who never forgot his origin or lost his 
love of the common man, and whose remem- 
brance of his own youthful vices made him, 
while abhorring sin, so tolerant of sinners—is 
presented affectionately yet with restraint, as 
is also the record of a singularly romantic and 
happy marriage: an amazing one for its age. 
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Occasionally, perhaps, Mr. Martin goes too 
much out of his way to illustrate his period with 
quotations from eighteenth-century literature, 
Perhaps, too, his portraits of Newton and his 
friends do not always fully live in the sense that 
we seem to see them and hear them talking. 
On the whole, however, this isa sound, vital, and 
attractive book, deserving—even if there were 
a rival—to take its place as a standard work. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


Newman at Oxford. By R. D. Mupp.eton, 
Oxford University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 215. 


This book deals with one of the crucial 
periods in the life of Newman. From the age of 
seventeen until the end of his life he was a son 
of Oxford. The passage in Matthew Arnold 
which describes that spiritual figure gliding up 
the aisles of St. Mary’s, to hold his University 
audience spell-bound by the music of his voice 
and the deeper music of his thought, is an 
imperishable picture, one of the most memor- 
able in literature. Newman’s farewell sermon 
on the parting of friends gave poignant utter- 
ance to his grief at the prospect of severance 
from his beloved city. 

Mr. Middleton’s book depicts Newman's 
relations with the dons of Oriel and his friend- 
ship with Hurrell Froude and Keble, but it 
extends beyond Oxford to the journey he made 
with Froude to Rome and the conversation 
the two friends had with Cardinal Wiseman. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Middleton com- 
pletely overlooks the wealth of new material in 
Maisie Ward’s Young Mr. Newman, a work of 
genius, in which the characters come to life 
as they might in a tale by Jane Austen, with 
the additional advantage of being _histori- 
cally true. 

Newman himself surveyed the University 
scene with a quiet sense of humour; and this is 
an element Mr. Middleton has missed, though 
he does give us Newman’s delightful reason 
for not supporting the candidature of Keble 
to an academic position which, in Newman’s 
opinion, required someone of sterner stuff. 
‘If we wanted an angel’, he said, ‘I would vote 
for Keble.’ The story illustrates the strong 
vein of practical wisdom in Newman’s charac- 
ter. He loved Keble, and no one was more 
sensitive than Newman to the claims of 
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friendship, but he had also one of the most 
logical minds of his time. Behind all that 
sensitiveness and delicacy there was intellectual 
and spiritual steel. A beefy undergraduate 
whom he had to reprimand came away from 
the interview completely crushed, because, as 
he said to a friend, ‘Newman looked at me’. 
It was this that took the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
that representative of ‘muscular Christianity’, 
so completely by surprise in the famous contro- 
versy. 

There is something almost humourous in 
the gentle title of the Apologia. Anything less 
apologetic, in the more usual sense of the word, 
could hardly be imagined. Kingsley himself, 
after calling Newman a liar, was compelled, 
by facts driven home with merciless logic, to 
attempt an apology, saying that this was all 
that an English gentleman could do. Newman 
dissected the apology, discovered flagrant eva- 
sions of the truth in it, and prodded Kingsley 
so keenly with his rapier that even the ranks 
of Tuscany, the Protestant British public, broke 
into a nation-wide cheer simply because they 
loved a good fighter. 


Mr. Middleton writes as an Anglican, but 
except in one instance he is always just and 
fair to Newman’s Catholicism. The exception 
is unfortunate. This is what he says regarding 
Newman’s meeting with Father Dominic who 
received Newman into the Catholic Church: 


‘Newman, we are told, received Dominic 
in a state of great excitement. Throwing 
aside all his accustomed reserve, he flung 
himself at the feet of the Passionist, refusing 
to rise until “‘the father had blessed him and 
received him into the Church of Christ’’.’ 


Mr. Middleton omits to say that Hutton, 
from whom he quotes the statement, introduces 
it with the words “The story goes’, and follows 
it with a sentence beginning ‘If so’. It is an 
embroidered version of what its originator, 
Father Dominic, actually said in a published 
letter. The version is obviously absurd. No one 
can be received into the Catholic Church by 
simply lying down on the floor and refusing to 
get up until the procedure is completed. This is 
really one of the things that can’t be taken 
lying down. 

The scene took place in the ‘sitting room’ at 
Littlemore. The grain of truth in the story is 


probably that Newman knelt there to receive 
Father Dominic’s blessing. It had already been 
arranged that the ceremonial reception should 
take place in the chapel on the following day. 
Father Dominic’s English was defective, and 
he was a temperamental Italian. His account 
of his visit to Littlemore, said Newman him- 
self, ‘could not be read with a grave face’. A 
little later Newman felt it necessary to protest 
to his bishop about Father Dominic’s published 
account, and he wrote to a friend: ‘One must 
bear the infliction as one does a stomach ache.’ 
Mr. Middleton quite overlooks this repudia- 

tion. 
ALFRED NOYES 


The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1820-1832. Edited 
by Francis Bamrorp and the DuKE oF 
WELuIncTON. Macmillan. 2 vols. 63s. 


These two handsome volumes contain a 
document of much interest and importance. 
From 1820 to 1832 Mrs. Arbuthnot kept a 
Journal of the political events and persons of 
her time. The pages crackle with the coming 
and going of the great—Castlereagh, Canning, 
and Peel; and most frequently, and somehow 
louder than any other, with the coming and 
going of the Duke of Wellington, who was her 
intimate friend. 

Let there be no mistake about the word 
‘intimate’ ; whatever Greville may have written 
in his diary about ‘the Duke’s mistress’; what- 
ever may have been unkindly whispered abroad, 
it becomes clear in reading these volumes that 
this was indeed, as the Spanish Ambassador in 
London had it, Ja liaison la plus pure. The man 
and his politics were her passion, not the man 
and his love; this young woman (she was only 
forty when she died of cholera in 1834), who 
was shocked by Byron’s poetry, by dancers 
who did not wear enough clothes, and who 
once sat in the House to hear a debate until 
seven o’clock in the morning, spent her long 
hours with the Duke in hot political discussion 
but completely tepid innocence. 

Her appetite for political intrigue is in- 
exhaustible; she tears at each new contretemps 
with the verve and enthusiasm of a terrier; 
eagerly and tirelessly she argues, recounts, dis- 
cusses ‘who loses and who wins, who’s in, 
who’s out’; and all this in the fever of high 
prejudice. 
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For the woman who is revealed in these 
pages is one of vitality, of devotion to those 
who had her friendship, of political grasp and 
interest, but of little subtlety and no imagina- 
tion. She is a high Tory, and those who are 
not with her can earn barely a good word. 
The qualifying phrase is not for her; she deals 
in absolutes. The Duchess of Wellington is ‘the 
most abominably silly, stupid woman that ever 
was born’; Lady Bessborough was the ‘kindest 
hearted person that ever lived’; George III 
was ‘the best King that ever adorned humanity’ ; 
and of Lady Conyngham, mistress of George IV, 
‘There never was such an avaricious vulgar 
woman.’ She has little pity for the hapless 
Queen Caroline; and the spectacle of this 
lonely woman, sued for divorce by a man 
whose profligacy was a byword, does not appear 
to cause her uneasiness. The Radicals support 
her, and therefore she has Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
condemnation. 

Of the great Romantic Revival which at 
that time had thrown up among others Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, nothing occurs in these 
pages but a friendly reference to Sir Walter 
Scott and an unfriendly reference to Byron 
when his funeral cortége passed her windows. 
He was a man, she writes, ‘whose writings are 
so profligate they are not fit to be read, and 
who was good for nothing in every relation of 
life’. 
But limited and prejudiced though she may 
have been, her lively observation and her tire- 
less pen ensure that there are many incidents 
of piquancy and interest; she led a full life, in 
the vortex of politics and in the highest society. 
Here is a ball at Carlton House on the occasion 
of the King’s birthday where ‘everybody was 
covered with diamonds’ and George IV made 
himself ridiculous by retiring with Lady 
Conyngham to one of the rooms and placing 
a page at the door to keep people out; here is 
the King at Covent Garden ‘very cross, very 
much bored and fatter than ever’; here is the 
Duke of Wellington remarking, on hearing of 
the death of Bonaparte, ‘Now I think I may 
say I am the most successful General alive’; 
here is the King again, misbehaving at his 
Coronation, nodding and winking at Lady 
Conyngham, when his attention should have 
been elsewhere; here, in more sombre context, 
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is her story of the mental breakdown and 
suicide of Lord Londonderry, a brief, poignant 
history. And here is the Duke, walking up 
and down the lawn with Mrs. Arbuthnot late 
one evening, and complaining, apparently at 
length, that his wife did not understand him. 

And so, fittingly enough, as he is the great 
figure of this journal, we return to the Duke; 
the Duke who, she says, is ‘inexpressibly dear 
to me’. Lover and mistress? No. But a great 
friendship, and enough of the essential woman 
in Mrs. Arbuthnot to make it clear (to this 
reader at least) that she looked on the failure 
of the Duke’s marriage with genuine pity and 
a modicum of satisfaction. 

What with Boswell’s Diary and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s journal, the one from the pen of 
a sensualist, the other from the pen of a prude, 
but both pens dipped deep into gossip about 
the great, this has been a rich season for the 
lovers of diaries, though a little censoring of 
Boswell’s London pages by Mrs Arbuthnot 
might have done no harm. 

ERNEST RAYMOND 


Inward Companion. By WALTER De La Marz. 

Faber & Faber. 85. 6d. 

It is almost a relief to find Mr. De La Mare’s 
new volume of poems devoid of that lyric pas- 
sion which he marvellously sustained as late 
as The Burning-glass. Had it proved otherwise 
one would have had to suspect some sort of 
Faustian compact, and to wait apprehensively 
for news of Mephistopheles. Here are words 
faultlessly chosen and arranged, but not the 
breath-taking rhythms which communicated 
lyric inspiration. Sometimes we are reminded: 
a poem will begin, 

What though the first pure snowdrop wilt 

and die? 

What though the cuckoo, having come, is 

gone?— 


but proceed in quiet statement of its lovely and 
hopeful theme. Sometimes a single word is so 
cunningly placed as to produce the authentic 
thrill, as in Theologians, the most pregnant of 
the dozen four-lined epigrams: S 
They argued on till dead of night— 
‘God’ versus ‘God’—till ceased to shine 
The stars in cold Olympus: and 
Daybreak their very faces proved divine. 
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The difference may be measured in Company, 
a simple enunciation of the personal feeling 
which, universalized and given rhythmic form, 
produced the unforgettable Solitude (Collected 
Poems, p. 269). 

Amid much that is gratefully familiar, one 
detects in this book a new and sorrowful note. 
Melancholy, always cherished by De La Mare, 
here assumes an unaccustomed harshness. In- 
deed, in The Burning-glass it had mellowed into 
a lovely serenity. Now, though beauty is still 
the ‘inward companion’, she dwells with one 
who feels himself an ‘infamous wrecker’ of life 
and his heart a dungeon, a hell. The sun is 
veiled, the delights of spring are alien—‘no 
more the secret reflex of my soul’. Man is a 
naked scarecrow, his vileness comprehended 
‘only too well’ by the poet’s dejected self. The 
candle of celestial fire is doused—the house 
of life is drearily to let—the heart’s core is 
cold and black. Life is more dreadful than 
death. 

But we are not to make too much of this. 
The poems are arranged in groups, and the 
sequence of the groups preserves a balance. 
The poems just indicated form a single group 
in the middle of the book (except one, Haunted, 
which has strayed). Before reaching them we 
wander happily among characteristic themes: 
the joy of little things, love and its memories, 
the strangeness of life, the meaning and gentler 
possibilities of death, children and kindness 
and miracles, herbs of grace and departing 
swallows. Then we plunge, and for some half- 
score poems walk in the valley of humiliation. 
But we emerge into the light again, to find man 
after all divine, with immortal longings and 
unseen friends in solitude. We come upon a 
prayer to him ‘who gave the flower its match- 
less hour’, a day-dream of some half-celestial 
place, a glimpse of a Naiad by a pool, a hint 
of ‘immortal freedom’ among heaven’s water- 
brooks. And, as the book began with the 
mystery of poetic composition—ink creeping 
across the paper, ‘wooing from a soundless 
brain the formless into words’—so it concludes 
by admitting the insufficiency of words and 
turning, with a ‘Wherefore’, to the inward 
rapture of Day, the last and loveliest poem in 
the book: 

Wherefore, then, up I went full soon 

And gazed upon the stars and moon... 


till sunrise comes, evoking thanks to God that 
earth is ‘drenched with heaven’ and that man’s 
heart may ‘hold in its span all night, all day’. 
The book is beautifully produced (approxi- 
mately matching the Tribute of 1948), and is 
enriched by having for dedication part of the 
charming lines on the birth of the poet’s eldest 

daughter. 
HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


Peacocks in Paradise. By EtsaBetH INGLIs- 

Jones. Faber. 18s. 

It is easier to classify Miss Inglis-Jones’s book 
than to say exactly wherein its great charm 
and its peculiar distinction lie. Peacocks in Para- 
dise is the history of Hafod in north Cardigan- 
shire, sixteen miles from Aberystwyth, and it 
is in particular the life-story of Thomas Johnes, 
who settled there early in the 1780s and who 
died in 1816. Johnes inherited a house at 
Hafod from his father, who had never lived in 
it, and in 1786 he began to build on its site a 
Gothic palace, all pointed windows and pin- 
nacles, which, as Mr. Geoffrey Grigson sug- 
gests, may have given Coleridge when he saw 
it his first intimations of the pleasure-dome, 
the caverns, and the sacred river of Kubla Khan. 
Johnes’s architect was Thomas Baldwin of 
Bath, and John Nash also had a hand in the 
building—it was painted by Turner in 1798. 
The house was burnt down in Johnes’s life- 
time, and though he set about rebuilding it, 
the disaster was followed by an even greater 
one in the death of his only child, Mariamne, 
in her late twenties. The reversion of Hafod 
was offered for sale in 1813, and after Johnes’s 
death it was bought for £70,000 by Henry, 
4th Duke of Newcastle. The total demolition of 
the house has almost been completed at the 
present day. 

This story has been uncovered by Miss 
Inglis-Jones’s researches, and it is here to be 
read for the first time as a whole. The authoress 
speaks of the adverse fate which pursued 
Thomas Johnes and his works, but the main 
impression left by the book is not of the adver- 
sity of fate, nor yet of Johnes’s long and finally 
unsuccessful struggle. What is most remarkable 
in Peacocks in Paradise is that we share the 
adventure of Johnes’s life at Hafod. We are 
made to feel the impact of the wild countryside 
upon his aimless youth, his resolve to transform 
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it and to make his home there, his convic- 
tion, confirmed by his second marriage, that 
Hafod was his destiny and his vocation. When 
his grip on Hafod weakens, a change is notice- 
able in the substance of the book itself; thence- 
forth it dwindles, not in interest, but in stature 
and in excitement. As enthusiasm dies in 
Johnes, so Miss Inglis-Jones’s book may be 
said to die with it: it draws to a close, like 
music, like life, without a note of false senti- 
ment. The writing, indeed, maintains to the 
end an elegant precision, a sparkling serenity, 
though it must be admitted that the relation- 
ships set out in the early chapters are hard to 
disentangle, and that more dates throughout 
would be welcome for reference. 

This remote fastness of civilization in a 
romantic setting shines in Miss Inglis-Jones’s 
book like a jewel, and some of the passionate 
emotions of life are reflected in its surfaces. 
There is the love-story of Thomas Johnes and 
Jane, his second wife and the mother of Ma- 
riamne, and the story of Mariamne herself, 
a bibliophile like her father, afflicted with a 
spinal disease from the age of twelve. Miss 
Inglis-Jones does not develop these stories to 
the full (she tells us nothing of Jane’s influence 
over her husband after their marriage); but 
this reticence is inherent in the verity of her 
method. She tells us what she has found out 
and what she has deduced. She assembles and 
presents, but she does not improvise. Her work 
has brought to light a remarkable story, and 
in her pages Hafod lives again. It can be con- 
templated without sorrow, as a thing of tremu- 
lous beauty, partaking both of the light and of 
the darkness to which human life is heir. 


JULIAN HALL 


Arms and the Men. By Ian Hay. H.M.S.O. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Few men can be so well equipped as Major- 
General Ian Hay Beith to write a popular 
account of the part played by the British Army 
during the Second World War. He is con- 
cerned mainly with the growth and develop- 
ment of our citizen Army, and the changes 
imposed by total, mechanized warfare on its 
composition, training, leadership, administra- 
tion, and traditions. Against this background 
he paints with an assured and practised hand 
his account of the war fought by British 


soldiers, and the auxiliary services, on all the 
battlefronts, and by the civilians at home. The 
background is deepened and widened by the 
inclusion of four chapters of especial interest 
on the progress of our Army from the time of 
Cromwell’s New Model to that of the sweep- 
ing reforms introduced by two great admini- 
strators—Cardwell and Haldane. 

Every generation has seen progress, some- 
times headlong, in the science of war. The out- 
standing features of Hitler’s war were, first, 
the revolution brought about by the pheno- 
menal development of the internal-combustion 
engine, so that troops were moved and battles 
decided no longer at a foot pace, but at the 
speed of an armoured car, or tank; second, the 
perfection of methods of intercommunication, 
so that the massed infantry attacks and siege 
tactics of the Kaiser’s war gave place to a war 
of radio-controlled manceuvre by self-con- 
tained units working swiftly on an integrated 
plan, and closely supported from the air; 
third, the breakdown of many of the tradi- 
tional distinctions between combatant and 
non-combatant through the development of 
the concept and methods of total war. 

Apart from the atomic bomb, which was as 
much in its infancy as the tank was at the time 
of the Battle of Cambrai, the weapon which 
excited most interest and controversy between 
1939 and 1945 was the tank. Towards the end 
it was evident that the defence, as usual, was 
beginning to overhaul the attack. Rocket- 
firing fighter aircraft and improved anti-tank 
guns were causing an increased rate of casualties, 
and it is clear today that a tank attack, to 
succeed, must be protected by fighter aircraft 
from interference by dive bombers and the 
guns directed against it. Ian Hay considers 
that the most pregnant innovation of the 
Second World War was the mass employment 
of air-borne troops. If mankind is fated to be 
scourged in a Third War, the Battles of Crete 
and Arnhem may prove to have been the signifi- 
cant prototypes of greater and bloodier events. 

This book does more than present the general 
reader with an acceptable outline pending the 
publication of the detailed Official Histories. 
Ian Hay has drawn on a lifetime’s study and 
experience, and has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to his subject. Perhaps none but he 
could have maintained so admirable a balance 
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between the events he describes, the qualities 
of the soldier, his arms and equipment and the 
organizations responsible for them, the auxi- 
liaries, including the Home Guard and the 
A.T.S., and the Home Front on which every- 
thing in the last analysis depended. This 
volume is designed as an introduction to a 
series of eight popular histories of the Second 
World War. It is, however, in itself a book 
of permanent value. Complacency is very 
dangerous, but it is good to see that Ian Hay 
considers the Army of today to be the most 
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We welcome the following: The Forsyte Saga 
(Heinemann), illustrated by Anthony Gross. 
Whether Mr. Gross’s black-and-white sketches 
and coloured lithographs (admirably repro- 
duced) reflect, as claimed, ‘the subdued lyri- 
cism and muted irony’ of Galsworthy’s family 
epic is a matter of personal taste, but one is 
grateful to both artist and publisher for their 
tribute to a modern classic. Everybody’s Lamb 
(G. Bell & Sons), decorated with the exquisite 
tact of Ernest Shepard, which has made 
Everybody’s Lamb as popular since its first ap- 
pearance in 1933 as its predecessors, Pepys and 
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efficient in our history. The young men who 
fought and won the last war required to be 
toughened; but once that process was com- 
pleted they were able to suffer setbacks, even 
defeats, without losing heart. In a battle it 
may sometimes be the last ten minutes that 
counts, but Ian Hay ends his book with a 
warning that if a new war comes, there will 
be no breathing-space at the outset in which 
to make ready. National apathy or political 
timidity could lose it before it was begun. 
PHILIP MAGNUS 


NEW EDITIONS 


Boswell. Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes (John 
Murray): Mr. Noyes’s many admirers wi 

be glad to have over 100 of his best-known 
poems assembled between two covers and em- 
bodying revisions which the author has long 
wished to make. Edmund Blunden, A Selection 


Srom his Poetry and Prose (Rupert Hart-Davis), 


edited by Kenneth Hopkins. A Short History of 
English Drama, by Professor Ifor Evans, Library 
Edition (Staples Press). Robert Lynd: Essays on 
Life and Literature, Everyman’s Library (Dent), 
introduced by Sir Desmond MacCarthy. 


Recent Reading 


In his interesting and engaging book, Chaucer 
and the Canterbury Tales, Dr. William Witherle 
Lawrence accepts as authentic that sombre 
little epilogue to the Parson’s Tale in which 
many of us prefer to detect the work of Another 
Hand. He follows Manly and Rickert in re- 
garding it as Chaucer’s final repudiation of his 
former ‘vanitees’, passing over the theory ad- 
vanced by Pollard and others that—supposing 
the fragment to be genuine—the phrase, ‘my 
Retracciouns’, probably refers to a second 
more detailed and formal document. The 
penitent poet—again supposing him to be the 
author—can hardly have felt more uncomfort- 
able than Dr. Lawrence sometimes seems to 
feel over what are here so amusingly called 
‘the rosier tales’. 

Mr. Clifford Leech’s new volume, Shake- 
Speare’s Tragedies and Other Studies in Seventeenth 


Century Drama, is one of those books which 
cause the ingenious reader to stop short at 
frequent intervals with a wild desire to pluck 
the writer by the sleeve and say, ‘Hi!’— or ‘But’ 
—or ‘Look here’. He confronts us with many 
provocative theories, most of them challenge- 
able in the highest degree: for example, when 
he says that the tragic picture is incompatible 
with the Christian faith. If this be so, life itself 
is incompatible also; but it would be strange 
indeed if a faith focused upon the most heart- 
harrowing tragedy of all time were to exclude 
that element from its spiritual cosmogony. Is 
there not some confusion of thought here be- 
tween the failure of the flesh and the extinc- 
tion of the soul? All through this book there 
is a constant infiltration of modern modes of 
thought; the writer himself confesses that ‘it is 
difficult not to take an ex post facto view’; but, 
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even so, the description of a London theatre 
audience on the eve of the Civil War as sipping 
hemlock daintily while it waited for its dissolu- 
tion would better fit a Parisian audience in 
the late 1780s. 

Archbishop Mathew’s life of his ancestor, 
‘littell, prittie Tobie Mathew’, has obviously 
been written with a keen and highly personal 
sense of pleasure. Within the compass of eighty- 
eight pages he has painted a vivid picture not 
only of Sir Tobie himself but also of the world 
in which he worked out his curious destiny. We 
follow him to Italy, where his conversion to 
Catholicism took place; to Spain, whither he 
went with Charles, Prince of Wales, upon an 
expedition which by its romantic extravagance 
would have charmed Don Quixote; to the 
Low Countries, where he died, like the hero of 
the old ballad, ‘alone, a banished man’. Great 
figures cross the small stage: Bacon, the domi- 
nant influence, John Donne, Peter Paul Rubens, 
and Lucy, Countess of Carlisle. 

It is an interesting though often a hazardous 
experiment when a novelist is chosen to write 
a novelist’s life. Miss Margaret Kennedy’s own 
art does not suggest any strong affinity either 
with the art or with the personality of Miss 
Austen ; but she has written a book which many 
devotees will be able to read without either 
suffering from ‘spasm’ or lapsing into a decline. 
Her analyses of character are excellent, though 
a little more space might have been conceded 
to the superb vis comica of John Dashwood, and 
Mr. Price is still waiting for some critic publicly 
to acknowledge his sturdy rectitude. 

Once more aestheticism is taken to mean 
what it meant before the mockers got busy, 
namely, the cult of the beautiful, and the 
greater aesthetes are once more seriously and 
even admiringly regarded. Even the lesser 
among them are recognized as having been 
very passable enamellers of verse and em- 
broiderers of prose: and through more than 300 
pages Richard Aldington sets them marching 
—a company of men and women with whom 
it is very pleasant to march in step for a little 
while. 

In his exceedingly good Introduction he 
reverts briefly to two proto-aesthetes whom 
he considered in more detail when tracing his 
Four English Portraits—Disraeli and George IV. 
They merge very well with the rest of the pro- 


cession, and it must be confessed that these 
high priests and priestesses, these acolytes, 
servers, and followers of The Religion of Beauty, 
deserve the attention which we are here in- 
vited to pay to them. ‘If’, says Mr. Aldington, 
‘we cannot take Art and Literature with a 
certain lightness among the many pleasures of 
life, let us take to grave-digging as a relaxation,’ 
The ‘certain lightness’ informing his own style 
never degenerates into flippancy: few will be 
found to cavil at his choice of what his sub- 
title describes as Selections from the Aisthetes; but 
some of us might have found the going a little 
easier if the material had been arranged accord- 
ing to subject-matter, or chronologically, or 
‘by authors’. 

Mr. Clive Sanson, who collaborated so 
auspiciously with Miss Marjorie Gullan in The 
Poet Speaks, has now collected in By Word of 
Mouth a number of interesting and amusing 
patches of English prose designed to assist the 
would-be reader-aloud. Here you may learn 
how to catch a dragon or train a performing 
flea: you attend the trial of Socrates, go on a 
frisk with Dr. Johnson, and have a hair-cut in 
Kiukiang. In compiling a quiz this book would 
be invaluable: but it is perhaps a little too dis- 
connected to provide steady entertainment for 
a long winter evening. 

A Second Treasury of the World’s Great Letters 
collected by Wallace Brockway and B. Keith 
Winer covers in 558 pages a remarkable range 
of epistolary eloquence from Caesar warning 
Cicero to keep out of civil disturbances, Seneca 
denouncing slavery, Joan of Arc exhorting the 
English to surrender, Luther denying he is a 
heretic, to Sheridan begging a loan, Tchehov 
reproving his brother for being uncultured, 
T. E. Lawrence lashing the spiritual failure of 
mankind, and Stanley Lupino as an A.R.P. 
warden describing to his wife the horror and 
heroism of a London Blitz. Any letter-writer 
in need of a model could hardly fail to find 
inspiration suited to his or her personal style 
within the covers of this mammoth and graphic 
collection. 

The late Havelock Ellis was a man widely 
and not unjustly admired in his day and 
generation. For his bold and active intellect 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, and other 
cognate subjects failed to supply a sufficiently 
spacious stamping-ground, and he accordingly 
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invaded the field of literary criticism; but he 
was at no time a pre-eminent literary critic, 
and the collection of his essays, From Marlowe to 
Shaw, will not add a cubit to his stature. He 
is at his best in dealing with his contemporaries 
—Swinburne, Hardy, Wells, Shaw, and the 
rest; but when he turns back to writers more 
remote both in temper and in time his limita- 
tions are immediately apparent. It is rather 
difficult to take seriously a commentator for 
whom after he reached the age of sixteen there 
was no more pleasure in the Waverley Novels, 
who found no poetry at all in the Jdylls of the 
King, in whose eyes Dr. Johnson was a mere 
bundle of neuroses, and many of whose com- 
ments are irrelevant, obvious, or out of date. 
In Wingless Victory the story of Air Marshal 
Sir Basil Embry’s escape from occupied France 
is set down as related by himself to Anthony 
Richardson. There could hardly have been a 
more fortunate collaboration. The easy, con- 
versational tone, the elemental simplicity and 
sincerity of the man remembering, and the 
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quality of the things remembered, all combine 
to make a record that can be read with pleasure 
even in a world and at a time when many of us 
feel that forgetfulness is much more comfortable. 


Books mentioned above: 


Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales, by WiLL1AM WITHERLE 
Lawrence. O.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies and Other Studies in Seventeenth 
Century Drama, by Cutrrorp Lergcu. Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Tobie Mathew, by Davin Matuew. Max Parrish. 6s. 

Jane Austen, by MARGARET KENNEDY: English Novelists 
Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

The Religion of Beauty: Selections from the Aisthetes. Intro- 
duction by Ricwarp ALpincTon. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

By Word of Mouth: an Anthology of Prose for Reading Aloud. 
Compiled by Cirve Sanson. Methuen. 6s. 

A Second Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, edited by 
Wa tiace Brockway and B. Kerry Winer. Heine- 
mann. 215. 

From Marlowe to Shaw, by Havetock E.uts. Edited, with 
a Foreword, by Jonn Gawswortn. Williams & 
Norgate. 155. 

Wingless Victory, related by ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 
Odhams Press Ltd. gs. 6d. 

D. M. S. 


There 1s an Empire 


ore is an empire of the mind, 
Whose boundary is never mapped. 
I rule alone: you could not find 

Your way, if landed on its shores, 
And I should lose myself in yours. 


There is an empire of the heart, 
Love is the bourn and capital: 

In this we share an equal part. 
Love is a kingdom governed by 

Two, until one—or Love—shall die. 


R. L. COOK 


Poetry Review 


THERE seems to be no school of poetry now. 
Rather our poets are returning to all the old 
schools, picking up a style here, a metre there, 
as the fancy takes them. The only school they 
seem to avoid is that known as the ‘modern’ 
school, and still branded as such by lecturers 
who have not kept quite abreast of the times— 


the ‘incomprehensible’ or ‘algebraic’ school 
which flourished in that remote time ‘before 
the war’. This point can truly be made of the 
seven books of new poems which we have 
before us at the moment, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Franklin Kidd’s Almond in 
Peterhouse which does reflect the most up-to- 
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date scientific thought of the present age— 
thought so up to date that even from a scientist 
it compels a belief in something beyond science. 
‘Queer’ he calls his thought, 


Illogical— 

Not to say queer—it is 

To contemplate catching 
And comfortably confining 
The Lord God Almighty 
In a logical net 

Of your own designing. 


This poem is backed by others like it in the 
book—The Lord walks in the High Street, Man is 
made a Marvel, and an Apologia beginning: 


For God 
And for all 
Whom I love too little... . 


These poems, the first their author has pub- 
lished, are the product of a fine mind thinking 
deeply and speaking simply. 

The remainder of the books carry on very 
pleasantly the thread of English poetry as it 
should be spun. Lord Sandwich’s book is beau- 
tifully produced, the jacket, cover, and title- 
page adorned with a garland of natural wild 
flowers worthy of a Victorian botany-book. 
The poems themselves bear out the theme, for 
they are mostly of wild flowers too, and harvest- 
fields and hail-storms and snow and gardens, 
with deliciously nostalgic vignettes of drawing- 
rooms and libraries and racing at Cowes. Lord 
Gorell’s Odes are not modern either, though 
they are on a model of his own building—a 
very neat and well-sustained arrangement of 
iambic pentameters, reminiscent of the Spen- 
serian stanza, but consisting of twelve lines 
with four originally grouped rhymes. 

Lord Cottesloe too goes back to the old 
models, but with new themes. He is first and 
foremost a distinguished rifleman, and mem- 
bers of the English Association will be pleased 
to find again his Ballade The Old Marksman 
which appeared in a recent number of English. 
Perhaps one of the neatest of his marriages of 
ancient and modern is the Bisley Pastoral which 
begins 

When Delia fair a-shooting goes, 

Complete with rifle, coat and glass, 

Where’er she treads the heather glows 

More purple, and more green the grass; 
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The very mat on which she lies 
Reflects her happy radiances. 


The long poem entitled Purbeck which ends the 
book is a tribute to that corner of Dorset loved 
by the author in childhood. The verse often rises 
to majestic quality—‘Slow moves the diapason 
of the skies’-—and throughout preserves a haunt- 
ing elegiac strain: 
Land of my dreams! where southward to the sea 

The embanking downs, like arms, a vale embrace, 

A golden vale, within whose narrow space 

Sweet Encombe nestles, evermore to me 

In memory dear, of that bright diadem 

Of happy Purbeck homes the loveliest gem. 

Mr. Frank Kendon’s Jacob and Thomas; 
Darkness seems to owe more to Browning than 
to any other model. It is a long poetic and 
metaphysical dialogue between two old men, 
and like his model, Browning, he breaks 
straight into it, without explanation, leaving 
the reader to find out from the context who and 
what his characters are. This is made more 
difficult by the fact that there is no indication 
which character is speaking, except that from 
time to time they address one another by 
name: as Thomas is the name of the character 
who has not seen Christ, whereas the reader is 
naturally inclined to identify him with the 
Apostle, the following of the thread is made 
yet more difficult, but, once unravelled, the 
theme is an interesting one. The twenty-eight 
Australian poets, whom Miss Rosemary Dob- 
son has assembled for us, date their work 1949- 
50. It is curious how many of them seem to 
originate in Scotland—Campbell, Mackenzie, 
McDonald, Anderson, Stewart, McAuley. One 
of the most striking poems in the collection is 
Douglas Stewart’s Terra Australis, describing 
the meeting of two ghost-ships, Captain Quiros, 
the Spaniard, and Mr. William Lane, the 
Englishman, both still searching for the fabled 
continent. Judith Wright’s Fire at Murdering 
Hut is a ghoulish piece, with music in it and 
rhythm, and W. Hart-Smith’s Bathymeter is a 
striking bit of work describing the sights seen 
by those who go down into the depths of the 
ocean in a diving-bell, or up into the strato- 
sphere in a balloon, and ending with the lines: 


This dance of stars in solemn time 
And fish in swing is certain proof the Lord, 
Whoever he be, cannot resist a rhyme. 
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These are all individual works. Mr. Her- 
mann Peschmann has gathered in his Voice of 
Poetry poems by upwards of a hundred poets, 
all written between 1930 and 1950. If there 
were a ‘school’ of contemporary poetry, this 
would be it: as it is, this book provides con- 
clusive proof that there is no such thing. To 
anyone interested in the subject it is a valuable 
compendium, containing the whole of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s East Coker and such well-known 
and admired pieces as Mr. Roy Campbell’s 
Horses on the Camargue, Mr. Robert Graves’s 
Lollocks, Miss Victoria Sackville-West’s Sissing- 
hurst, and Mr. George Barker’s To my Mother. 
They are all here: the Sitwells, Auden, Day 
Lewis, MacNeice, De La Mare, Charles Madge, 
Yeats, Andrew Young, and many more, known 
and unknown, selected with discrimination 
and arranged alphabetically for easy reference, 
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with biographical notes and an enlightening 
Introduction to the poetry of the period. It is 
a book which every lover and student of 
modern poetry should possess. 

C. B. 


Books mentioned above: 

Almond in Peterhouse, by FRANKLIN Kipp. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. 

Flowers of Fancy, by the EArt or SANDwIcH: St. Catherine 
Press. 75. 6d. 

In the Days of his Youth, by Lord GorELL. John Murray. 
9s. 6d. 

Verses, by Lorp CorresLor. Jordan and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Jacob and Thomas: Darkness, by FRANK Kenpon. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Australian Poetry 1949-50, selected by Rosemary Dosson. 
Angus & Robertson. 7s. 6d. 

The Voice of Poetry 1930-50, selected by HERMANN PEscH- 
MANN. Evans Brothers. 8s. 6d. 


New Books 


Literary Studies and Criticism 


A Literary History of England. Ed. by ALBERT Cc. 
Baucu. Routledge. 63s. 

A Reading of Moby Dick. By M. O. Perctvat. 
Cambridge (Chicago). 21s. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Ed. by J. Dover Witson 
(The New Shakespeare). Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Booker Memorial Studies. Ed. by Hitt Suing. 
Eight Essays on Victorian Literature, in 
memory of John Manning Booker, 1881-— 
1948. Cumberlege (Carolina). 32s. 

Boswell’s London Fournal, 1762-1763. Ed. by 
Freperick A. PotTie, from the original 
manuscript now published for the first time. 
Heinemann. ais. 

Bronté Society Transactions. Part LX of the 
Society’s Publications: No. 5 of vol. xi. 
Caxton Press. 75. 6d. 

Cervantes in Russia. By L. B. Turkevicu. Cum- 
berlege (Princetown). 255. 

Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. By W. W. 
LawrENCE. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

Classics and Commercials. By Epvmunp Wi1son. A 
Literary Chronicle of the Forties. New York: 
Farrar, Straus. $ 5. 

Eighteenth-Century English Literature. By Roozr P. 
McCutcueon. Home University Library. 
Cumberlege. 55. 


Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 1559-1582. By A. C. 
SouTHERN. Sands. 42s. 

English Institute Essays, 1949. Ed. by Auan S. 
Downer. Cumberlege (Columbia). 18s. 
From Marlowe to Shaw. By Havetock Exuis. The 
Studies, 1876-1936, in English Literature. 

Williams & Norgate. 15s. 

Fyodor Dostoevsky: Insight, Faith and Prophecy. By 
René FULGp-MILter. Scribners. ros. 6d. 
George Bernard Shaw: Critic of Western Morale. 
By Epmunp Futter. Scribner’s. 1os. 6d. 
Goethe and the Modern Age. Ed. by ARNOLD 
BERGSTRAESSER. The International Convoca- 
tion at Aspen, Colorado, 1949. Chicago: 

Henry Regnery. $5. 

Hamlet and the Pirates. By D. S. Savace. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. gs. 

Henry James. By Micuaet Swan. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the National 
Book League). 1s. 

Hermann Melville. By NEwton ARVIN. American 
Men of Letters Series. Methuen. 155. 

Jane Austen. By MARGARET KENNEDY. English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

John Keats. By EpmMunp BLuNDEN. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the National 
Book League). 15 
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John Milton. Englishman. By James Hotty 
Hanrorp. Gollancz. 16s. 

More Talk of Jane Austen. By SHeita Kaye- 
Smrrn and G. B. Srern. Cassell. 125. 6d. 
Nocturnes and Rhapsodies. By Awan Dent. 
Dramatic Criticism. Hamish Hamilton. 

12s. 6d. 

Seventeenth-Century English Literature. By C. V. 
Wepcwoop. Home University Library. 
Cumberlege. 5s. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies, and other studies in Seven- 
teenth-century Drama. By Cuirrorp LEEcH. 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in European Realism. By GEorGE Luxacs. 
Hillway Publishing Co. 21s. 

‘Teach Yourself’ History of English Literature. Ed. 
by PeTer WEsTLAND. Introductory Volume: 
Literary Appreciation. 

Vol. II: To the English Renascence, 500-1650. 

Vol. III: The English Renascence to the Romantic 
Revival, 1650-1780. 

Vol. IV: The Romantic Revival, 1780-1830. 

Vol. V: The Victorian Age, 1830-1880. 

Vol. VI: Contemporary Literature, 1880-1950. 

English Universities Press. 4s. 6d. each. 

The Bronté Sisters. By PuyLuis BENTLEY. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
National Book League). 1s. 

The Common Man. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Posthumous Essays. Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d. 

The Digressions in Beowulf. By ApRIEN Bonjour. 
Blackwell (for the Society for the Study of 
Medieval Languages and Literature). 7s. 6d. 

The Enchanted Glass. By Harpin Craic. The 
Elizabethan Mind in Literature. Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. 


New Books 


The English Romantic Poets. New York: the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
$2.85. 

The Immortal Lovers: Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. By Frances Winwar. Hamish 
Hamilton. 155. 

The Novel in France. By Martin TurRNngLt, 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

The Other World. By Howarp Ro.uin Patcs, 
According to descriptions of Medieval Litera. 
ture. Cumberlege (Harvard). 40s. 

The Platonism of Shelley. By J. A. NoroProutos, 
Cambridge (Duke). 56s. 6d. 

The Religious Basis of Spenser's Thought. By 
Viroit K. Warraker. Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. vii. Cumberlege (Stanford). 8s. 

The Russian Novel in France, 1884-1914. By 
F. W. J. Hemmincs. Cumberlege. 18s. 

The Year’s Work in Literature, 1949. Longmans 
(for the British Council). 2s. 6d. 

Thorpe’s Edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1609. 
Explanatory Introduction by C. Lone 
WORTH DE CHAMBRUN. With text transcrip- 
tion. Aldington, Kent: Hand & Flower 
Press. 635. 

What is Literature? By JeEAN-PauL SARTRE. 
Trans. by BERNARD FRECHTMAN. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

William James: The Message of a Modern Mind. 
By Lioyp Morris. Scribner’s. 10s. 6d. 

Wordsworth at Cambridge. A Record of the Com- 
memoration held at St. John’s College in 
April 1950. C.U.P. 45. 6d. 

Writers in Free India. Proceedings of the Second 
All-India Writers’ Conference, Benares, 1947. 
Bombay: P.E.N. All-India Centre. 5s. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

May I express my entire disagreement with 
the suggestion made in an article in English on 
‘Lewis Carroll and the Kitten on the Hearth’. 

My husband, the late Archdeacon Lovedale 
Ragg, was very intimate at Christ Church with 
Charles Dodgson. He was a young Don, with 
a First in Greats and Theology. His senior was 
a mathematical genius; but both had the same 
type of whimsical humour; and both loved 


children and cats; and they constantly walked, 
talked, and joked together. Many quips and 
scribbled notes passed between them concern- 
ing the behaviour of the Common Room Cat, 
and the antics of the two kittens she was 
allowed to keep. One of these kittens was jet 
black. Dodgson had a ball of string at hand 
for play with these kittens. Lovedale Ragg de- 
clared that they had a sense of colour, and 
kept pink tape and a ball of scarlet wool for 
the same purpose. 

My husband always maintained that the 
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Correspondence 


opening paragraphs of Through the Looking 
Glass reflected the manners and customs of the 
Common Room Cat and her offspring; and 
this seems to me a far more natural theory 
than that advanced by Mrs. Tillotson, who 
believes that a passage in a magazine read (if 
read at all) twenty-six years before the Looking 
Glass was written is the source of Alice’s con- 
versations with the Black Kitten. 
Faithfully yours, 
Laura M. Race 


5 St. Fames’s Square, Bath. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STAR IMAGERY 
To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

E. C. Pettet’s interesting discussion of the 
importance and significance of star imagery in 
Romeo and Juliet, in the autumn issue of English, 
is the best that has yet appeared, and is ap- 
parently independent of the remarks on the 
same subject in Theodore Spencer’s 1942 
Lowell Lectures, published in 1945 as Shake- 
speare and the Nature of Man (p. 91). 

The essay particularly attracted me because 
in my book on Macbeth (1949) I traced a 
similar pattern of stars, torches, &c.—it is not 
clear that Pettet realizes these are parts of a 
single pattern in Romeo also, audible and visible 
symbols combining as they are meant to do in 
Macbeth but are never allowed to do in modern 
productions. At Stratford in August 1950 I 
followed the significant star-destiny imagery 
through the Roman plays to its final echo in 
Cymbeline, where the royal children are beati- 
fied as Romeo was by Juliet; they are worthy 
to inlay heaven with stars. Subsequently I have 
been exploring the star and kindred imagery in 
Shakespeare’s other plays and poems with a 
view to producing a book on the subject which 
has now made some progress. 

It is almost impossible to over-emphasize 
Shakespeare’s star, lightning, and other imagery 
of heavenly or fatal superhuman influences in 
any play where it is prominent, because in an 
age when astrology is almost universally dis- 
credited we find it hard to believe that it 
meant anything important to Shakespeare and 
his audience. We are clue-less, as the modern 
Forces colloquialism has it, because we do not 
believe in mysteries. For example, Dover 
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Wilson is intellectually aware, in The Essential 
Shakespeare (1932), that the poet’s ‘very lan- 
guage is full of astronomical notions now long 
forgotten’, but in his otherwise excellent antho- 
logy, Life in Shakespeare's England (1911), the 
subject is misleadingly represented by two 
brief quotations from Shakespeare and one 
from Nashe, all deprecatory or satirical, and 
this has been allowed to stand in the 1949 
reprint. 

Apart from Spencer’s book already men- 
tioned, E. M. W. Tillyard’s invaluable Eliza- 
bethan World Picture (1943) gives a more balanced 
indication. But—apart from more elementary 
work by Cumberland Clark and a nineteenth- 
century Stratford curiosity by one Thomas 
Lowe—the first full study is that of the 
American scholar, D. C. Allen, The Star- 
Crossed Renaissance (Duke University Press, 
1941), not yet widely known on this side of the 
Atlantic. Allen leaves himself very few pages to 
trace the influence of contemporary astro- 
logical beliefs on the Elizabethan poets in 
general and on Shakespeare in particular, but 
leaves no doubt that they were all saturated in 
such notions, and it therefore remains to critics 
to assess what that may mean in terms of a 
particular play. 

In the compass of a letter I can do little more 
than call attention to the importance of the 
theme in Shakespeare’s work generally, and 
not only in Romeo and Juliet, and to announce 
work in progress. Those who care to anticipate 
my results should consider particularly the 
star and kindred imagery in Hamlet, related to 
the Ghost; the Lear references, not only by the 
bastard Edmund but by Gloucester and the 
King himself; and the star-torch-passion-soul 
(or inner light) imagery in Macbeth and 
Othello. The star-destiny theme, as I have said, 
is constant throughout the Roman plays. The 
Duchess of Gloucester’s taper (2 Henry VI, u. 
iv) and a speech in Richard II (u. ii. 37-46) 
foreshadow Macbeth. But the work in which the 
whole image-group is best displayed is The 
Rape of Lucrece, where it is concentrated mainly 
in the first 800 lines. Other references of more 
than passing interest are scattered through the 
Comedies and Sonnets. 

My thesis is that, where stars and other 
heavenly portents are more than convention- 
ally mentioned—and we need to be careful 








what we dismiss as meant only to be a ‘conceit’ 
—Shakespeare has decided whether these 
forces are working for or against his central 
characters and uses an appropriate range of 
imagery subtly and consistently on the parallel 
planes of soul, society, and stars, between 
which there is metaphysical identity and not 
merely comparison. In Macbeth, for example, 
the putting out of the stars, the striking down 
of the torch of the boy who shall be a king, 
Lady Macbeth’s lighted taper by which she 
cannot see, the darkening of the eye after the 
murder, the preternaturally darkened day, the 
intolerable light shining from the crown into 
guilty eyes in the cavern scene, and the inner 
light snuffed out (the brief candle), are all 
parts of a unitive pattern. To understand it in 
Macbeth—and it need not be consciously appre- 
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hended by an audience in performance any 
more than all the subtleties of counterpoint are 
registered at a symphony concert, though it does 
not follow that they are not there or that the 
performers can ignore them—or to trace the 
kindred pattern in Lucrece and other Shake- 
spearian masterpieces is to enrich one’s appre- 
ciation of the imaginative precision of the 
greatest dramatic poetry and to see the central 
revelation in a new light. 

E. C. Pettet’s star-reading in Romeo has, I 
believe, put him on the right Shakespearian 
course. If others do not steer that way, the 
fault, we may reflect, is not in our stars but in 
ourselves. 

Yours very truly, 
1 Dartmouth Terrace, Roy WALKER 
Greenwich, S.E.10. 


Poetry Competition 


Competirors by way of variety were asked to 
submit the worst lines of poetry, not exceeding 
twelve, by a poet no longer in copyright. The 
request brought in a fine response from which 
we have had some difficulty in awarding the 


prize for bathos. We have finally given the 
palm to Miss Noel A. Jones for her quotation 
from Robert Southey, but also print with 
appreciation lines submitted by H. A. H. and 
Miss A. J. Witton. 


Behind a wide column half-breathless with fear 
She crept to conceal herself there: 
That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 


Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold! 
Again the rough wind hurried by,— 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold 

Even close to the feet of poor Mary it roll’d,— 
She felt, and expected to die. 


From ‘Mary’, Poems by Robert Southey (2nd edition), 
published 1797, submitted by Miss Noel A. Jones. 


The bed ridden, man sprang up, and cried 
And reached the door, but there he died, 
And his sickling daughter, with frenzied pains 
Dragged from the fire her old remains. 


From The Wind in a Rage, by William Howitt 
(1792-1879), submitted by H. A. H. 
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Well! it passed off! the gentle Ellen 
Did well nigh dote on Mary; 

And she went oftener than before, 

And Mary loved her more and more: 
She managed all the dairy. 


For the Summer Competition members are 
invited to compose an epigram in verse on the 


From The Three Graves, Part IV, by S. T. 
Coleridge, submitted by Miss A. J. Witton. 


Festival of Britain. Entries to reach the Editor 
by Thursday, 3 May. 


Educational Conference 


‘Tue Cultivation of Literary Taste’ was the 
subject for the English Association meeting in 
the thirty-fourth Annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations held at King’s College, 
London, on 29 December 1950. Illness pre- 
vented Dr. R. W. Moore, the headmaster of 
Harrow School, from giving his opening 
address, but the second speaker on the pro- 
gramme, Mr. K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., 
Borough Librarian of Eastbourne, filled his 
place successfully, giving his views on adult 
treading based on his professional experience as 
a librarian, and provoking a lively discussion. 

The chairman, Sir Philip Magnus, suggested 
that boys’ reading was governed by fashion; 
school stories, for instance, had almost van- 
ished. Our generation was having to create its 


standards anew. The brief notes which 
Dr. Moore had provided for the chairman 
pointed to the importance of catholicity in 
taste; boys and girls could be guided but must 
in the end see the light for themselves. Mr. 
Harrison said that reading was increasing and 
he found encouragement in the general level 
of public taste which, he thought, was shaped 
by incidental light touches rather than by 
direct action. The audience recognized that 
in schools a long apprenticeship in language 
must precede and accompany plentiful and 
varied reading, so that there should be a 
gradual development of taste. There seemed to 
be common agreement that standards could 
not be forced, though what constituted good 
taste no one ventured to say. 


Two Boys on a Dustbin 


Tt on a broad and covered bin they sat, 
Like postdiluvian doves on Ararat, 


Or gnomes, upon a toadstool, centuries old, 
Fattened on fungus and the vital mould. 


They were too wise to think,—too young to learn 
That dust they were,—to dust they would return. 


I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 





Association Notes 


Tue Association leaflet giving particulars of 
Subscriptions, Branches, various memberships, 


Luncheon, is Saturday June 23rd, at the Re 1 
Horticultural Society’s New Hall, S.W. 1. 


and a list of Pamphlets available to members 
at the reduced price of 2s. each plus postage, 
can be had on application to the Secretary. 
Please send stamped addressed foolscap en- 


velope. 


The date of the Annual General Meeting, 
Presidential Address by Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., and 


All correspondence and contributions for the 195% 
Summer number of ‘English’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19, and contributions should reach 
him not later than Thursday, 10 May. Contrib 
should state if they are members of the Associa 
tion, and a stamped addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. "7 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and an ordinary sub- 
scription of 15s. paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s 
magazine ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is 155., or, with Essays and Studies, New 

’ Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £1. 10s., and is due on the 1st January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year's Work in English Studies) is £15. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch, but is usually 155. or £1. 10s. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
15s. or £1. 10s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


INCREASING THE ASSOCIATION’S MEMBERSHIP 


Readers are reminded of the request which appeared in our last i issue, signed by the 
Chairman of Committee, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Secretary, that, in order to help the 
Association to regain its pre-war strength, every member would introduce one new mem- 
ber to our ranks. Slips of enrolment were enclosed. If you have not used some, please 
do so. Additional slips can be obtained from the Secretary, 8 Cromwell Place, S.W. 7. 








